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STATE  COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISE  FOR  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT, 

I  ASSEN  STREET,  SOFIA.  BULGARIA 

EXPORT:  Portland  CenieDt,  Plaster  of  Paris,  Window  Glass  (different 
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Beware  of  Imitations !  // 

Before  you  buy  hand  tools  make  sure  they  / 

bear  the  name  “STANLEY",  your  guarantee  / 

of  the  best  tools  you  can  lay  hands  on.  f 

IMfilJHyai  Qf  the  world 

Factories  In  New  Britain,  Conn,,  U.S.A.  and  Sheffield,  England. 

STANLEY  WORKS  (Gt.  Rritmin)  LIMITED,  SHEFEIELO,  1. 

Bombay  Office  :  The  Stanley  Works,  C.P.O.  Box  No.  491,  Bombay. 
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THE  STEEL  LINK 


Far  Eastern  Markets 

The  East  offers  European  manufacturers  vast  and 
varied  markets  in  most  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry. 

We  know  these  markets  through  and  through  be¬ 
cause  with  over  8o  years’  experience  of  trading  in 
the  East,  Steel  Brothers  organisation  is  today 
responsible  for  the  shipping  and  marketing  of  many 
tons  of  merchandise  annually.  Through  our  world¬ 
wide  network  of  subsidiary  and  associate  companies 
we  are  in  an  exceptional  position  to  promote  trade 
development  and  offer  manufacturers  a  representa¬ 
tion  second  to  none. 


STEEL  BROTHERS 

AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED  ISTO 

Head  Office : 

24-28  LOMBARD  STREET. 
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EXPORT  MARKET” 


for  33  years  Germany's  leading  export  journal 
will  contact  you  free-of-charge  with  reliable 
German  manufacturers  and  will  help  you  in 
obtaining  agencies. 

★  ★  ★ 

Write  today  for  complimentary  numbers  of  the 
following  special  editions. 

”  Machinery  and  Electrical  Equipment.” 

“  Vehicles,  Agricultural  Machines  and 
Accessories.” 

”  Consumer  Goods.” 


THE  EAST  ASIATIC  COMPANY, 

LTD. 

Head  Offica :  Copenhagen 
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Philippines,  China  and  Japan  and 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
North  America  and  the  Far  East. 
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MADURAI,  TUnCORIN  ft  AMBASAMUDRAM 

COnON  YAMS 

of  all  Descriptions 


“THE 
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KEY  TO  IKDUSTRY 


TUs  htmd-wrought  sleet  key  foe  an  interior  door  was 
made  sometime  during  tke  17th  century.  Notice 
the  resembtance  to  a  half  opened  fist.  Whether  this 
seas  by  accident  or  design,  is  unknown. 
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ALLOY  AND  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEELS 
BARS  •  SHEETS  •  PLATES  •  WIRE  RODS 

THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  ft  FILE  CO.  LTD.,  SHEFFIELD  3 
ENGLAND  Phone:  Sheffield  243(M  (7  lines)  Grams:  Hal lamsieel,  Sheffield 


The  development  of  steel  made 
possible  the  growth  of  civilisation  itself. 
For  steel  is  the  key  to  the  good  things 
of  life  as  well  as  to  the  necessities ;  as 
essential  to  the  maker  of  the  precision 
watch  as  to  the  bridge-builder. 
Hallamshire  high-grade  Alloy  and 
Carbon  steels  serve  a  multitude 
of  industries  in  many  ways. 


Hallamsteel 


Up  to  80s 

YARNS  FOR 

ROPES— HEALDS— CANVAS— TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK— TYRE  CORD  FABRIC 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 

Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI .  S.  I. 


London  Correspondents: 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD., 

34,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.I 
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The  ENGLISH  ELECTRIC  Company  Limited,  Queens  House,  Kinosway,  London,  W.C.2 

Offices  and  representatives  throughout  the  world 


SO  many  things . . . . 
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Generating  Plant — Steam,  Hydraulic,  Gas  Turbine  or  Diesel.  Transformers,  Rectifiers,  Switchgear  and  Fusegear.  Industrial 
Electrification.  Electric  and  Diesel-electric  Traction.  Marine  Propulsion  and  Auxiliaries.  Aircraft.  Aircraft  Equipment. 
Industrial  Electronic  Equipment.  Instruments.  Domestic  Electrical  Appliances.  Television  Receivers. 


famous 


Productivity  throughout  Industry  is  increased  by 
‘English  Electric’  products.  Many  shipyards,  for 
instance,  are  able  to  speed-up  ship  construction  by 
modern  building  methods  using  ‘English  Electric’ 
welding  equipment  shown  here  in  use  at  a  shipyard  at 
Birkenhead. 

Electronic  equipment  is  helping  many  industries  to 
reduce  operating  costs.  This  ‘English  Electric’ 
induction  heater,  sealing  transformer  cans,  speeds 
the  production  of  components  at  a  factory  in  the 
North  of  England. 


have  made 


'ENGLISH  ELECTRIC 
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Jawaharlal  Nehru 

HE  greater  willingness  among  the  big  powers  towards 
accepting  the  idea  that  co-existence  is  not  only  possible 
but  necessary  is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  influence 
of  India.  Over  the  past  few  years  she  has  directed  her 
external  relations  to  bringing  better  understanding  between 
the  contending  ideas  of  east  and  west.  A  great  deal  of  the 
credit  for  this  orientation  of  Indian  foreign  policy  must  go 
to  Mr.  Nehru.  Probably  no  single  man  has  been  more 
responsible  for  helping  to  ease  the  tension  at  this  time  than 
the  Indian  Prime  Minister. 

Anyone  who  has  talked  with  him  could  not  help  feeling 
that  he  is  the  embodiment  of  common  sense  in  world 
affairs.  It  is  true  he  is  often  forthright  and  outspoken,  and 
he  does  not  suffer  fools  gladly.  Over  the  Kashmir  affair 
Mr.  Nehru  has  shown  a  degree  of  stubbornness  which  has 
come  in  for  much  criticism.  He  can  become  intolerant, 
and  sometimes  angry  with  those  who  he  feels  are  misguided 
in  their  views,  but  always  his  way  with  international 
problems  is  the  way  of  sanity  and  peace.  The  talks  he  has 
had  recently  in  Russia,  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain  have  further  contributed  to  the  achievements 
of  Indian  foreign  policy. 

Statesmen  the  world  over  have  without  doubt  found 
his  good  offices  of  very  high  value  in  times  of  diplomatic 
crisis.  The  fact  that  Sir  Anthony  Eden  invited  him  to 
England  after  the  Russian  visit,  at  a  time  just  before  the 
Geneva  talks  began,  is  a  measure  of  the  high  regard  the 
British  Prime  Minister  has  for  his  judgment. 

At  this  time  when  the  ideas  that  Mr.  Nehru  have 
fostered  for  so  long  seem  to  be  coming  to  fruition,  it  is 
particularly  distressing,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  the 
Beaverbrook  press  in  Britain  should  be  stepping  up  its 
campaign  against  him  to  nothing  short  of  a  vendetta.  If 
it  was  only  that  the  editorial  pundits  of  the  Express  news¬ 
papers  could  not  comprehend  what  is  going  on  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  Asia,  that  would,  in  some  measure,  be  under¬ 
standable.  There  is  a  dangerous  lack  of  understanding 
among  certain  sections  of  the  British  press  on  the  meaning 
and  direction  of  Asian  resurgence,  but  it  is  the  product 
of  ignorance  rather  than  malice.  The  Beaverbrook  news¬ 
papers’  campaign  appears  to  be  one  of  planned  vindictive¬ 
ness,  without  apparent  cause  or  reason,  except  perhaps 
that  of  perpetuating  the  myth  of  the  white  man’s  superiority 
against  one  who  is  a  symbol  of  the  Asian’s  opposition  to 
western  colonialism. 

The  Sunday  Express  has  attacked  Mr.  Nehru  for’what 


they  call  his  monstrous  treatment  of  little  Goa.”  And 
they  commended  Sir  Anthony  Eden  to  advise  the  Indian 
Prime  Minister  to  stop  “  preaching  on  the  subject  of 
peaceful  co-existence  ”  until  he  is  prepared  to  live  side  by 
side  with  “  unoffending  little  Goa.”  This  sort  of  pious 
nonsense  will  not  find  support  among  the  nations  of  Asia, 
whose  friendship  is  needed  by  the  western  countries.  It 
will,  unhappily,  create  a  gulf  of  misunderstanding  among 
the  ordinary  readers  of  the  newspaper. 

Official  Indian  policy  towards  the  continued  existence 
of  the  small  Portugese  colonial  Enclaves  in  India,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Goa,  has  been  far  from  “monstrous.” 
It  has  in  fact  been  surprisingly  reticent,  in  the  face  of 
Portugal’s  intransigent  attitude.  There  are  many  Indians 
who  severely  criticise  their  Government  for  its  inaction. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  Delhi  could  do  beyond  in¬ 
creasing  economic  sanctions  and  turning  the  other  cheek 
when  Indian  passive-resistance  demonstrators  cross  into 
Goa.  Stronger  measures  would  be  deplorable,  but  as  has 
been  apparent  in  Asia  before,  there  comes  a  point  where 


Mr.  Nehru  on  his  arrival  at  London  Airport  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
goodwill  tour  of  Europe.  He  is  seen  here  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Vijaya 
Lakshmi  Pandit,  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  Britain,  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  trip,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Eden,  whose  guest  he  was  during  his  short  stay 

reason  shatters  against  the  rocks  of  unreason. 

To  most  people  who  know  something  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  it  seems  little  less  than  effrontery  and  complete 
nonsense  for  Portugal  to  say  that  Goa  is  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent.  It  is  governed  by  unashamedly  authoritarian  rule, 
there  have  been  no  free  elections,  and  for  the  people  there 
are  few  democratic  rights.  But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  and 
the  colonial  rule  worked  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  rather 
than  the  controlling  power,  it  would  still  be,  in  the  present- 
day  trend  of  Asian  development,  an  anachronism  for  a 
European  nation  to  maintain  a  foothold  on  the  territory 
of  a  proud  and  independent  country. 

Portugal,  like  the  Netherlands,  refuses  to  recognise 
the  importance  of  what  has  taken  place  in  Asia  since  the 
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war.  She  must  learn,  as  France  has  done  at  last,  that  apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  colonial  pockets  in  the  Far 

East  are  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  newly  emancipated 

Asians.  Their  retention  in  the  face  of  protest  is  indefensible 

and  dangerous. 

Indonesia 

F  the  countries  in  South-East  Asia  who  have  achieved 

their  independence  in  the  post-war  period,  Indonesia 

has  perhaps  had  the  hardest  struggle  in  creating  a 

stable  political  and  economic  structure.  Many  people 
have  been  ready  with  their  condemnation  of  the  situation 
in  the  country,  without  appraising  the  problems  from  the 
Indonesian  viewpoint. 

The  Dutch  did  not  relinquish  their  colonial  grip  with 

the  good  grace  that  Britain  showed  in  India,  Pakistan, 

Burma  and  Ceylon.  The  Indonesians  had  to  fight  for  their  . 

independence,  and  having  won  it  after  numerous  setbacks, 
were  left  with  a  large  and  multifarious  group  of  islands. in 
a  state  of  chaos,  with  the  former  colonial  power  hindering 
and  refusing  to  wish  them  well.  The  Dutch  had  discouraged 

the  indigenous  people  from  sharing  in  the  running  of  the 
country  under  their  rule,  and  when  deep-seated  nationalism 

had  achieved  its  aim,  Indonesia  was  left  with  a  paucity  of 
administrative  ability  and  equipment  with  which  to  begin 
the  task  of  reconstruction.  They  had  to  start  from  scratch 
with  an  upset  economy,  little  capital  investment,  and  a 
fervent  desire  to  do  things  their  own  way.  Freedom,  after 
all,  meant  freedom  to  correct  their  own  mistakes. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  their  problems,  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  parallel  development  in  all  fields  of  social, 
political,  educational  and  economic  activity  holds  the  best 
solution.  If  the  system  seems  misguided,  or  even  wrong, 
to  western  eyes,  that  is  no  cause  to  condemn  it  as  infamous. 

A  lot  more  effort  should  be  made  to  understand  the  point 
of  view  of  the  newly  independent  countries  of  Asia,  and  as  a 
contribution  towards  this  end  we  welcome  the  anniversary 
article  in  this  issue  by  the  Indonesian  Ambassador  in 
London,  who  puts  into  perspective  what  his  country  is 


trying  to  achieve.  In  the  last  analysis,  Indonesian  solutions 
are  the  best  for  Indonesian  problems. 

The  loudest  criticism  of  Indonesia  in  recent  months 

has  come  from  the  Dutch  about  the  conduct  of  the  Jung- 

schlaeger  trial.  On  another  page  Mr.  Roy  Sherwood  takes 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  good  that 
both  points  of  view  should  be  aired  in  this  case,  but  in 
weighing  both  arguments,  some  factors  emerge  which  should 

be  clearly  stated. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Holland  to  criticize  the  Indonesian 

legal  system,  but  the  law  practised  there  today  is  that 
inherited  from  the  Dutch.  And  a  Dutch  lawyer  (Mr. 
Stoffels)  who  was  defence  counsel  in  the  recently  concluded 
South  Moluccas  trial  in  Jogjakarta,  has  said  in  Holland  that 
“  conceptions  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Indonesia 

are  similar  to  those  in  the  Netherlands.”  The  Dutch  are 

full  of  condemnation  that  foreign  lawyers  (Mr.  Derek 
Curtis  Bennett,  Q.C.,  among  them)  have  been  refused 
permission  to  act  as  defence  counsel  at  the  trial,  and  yet 
when  the  present  President  of  Indonesia,  Dr.  Sukarno,  was 
on  trial  in  1930,  the  Dutch  refused  permission  for  Indian 

lawyers  to  defend  him  for  the  same  reasons  which  caused 

the  Indonesians  to  refuse  in  this  case.  Mr.  Curtis  Bennett 

might  have  been  allowed  on  the  second  application  to  go 
had  not  the  Jakarta  Government  been  justifiably  convinced 
that  the  Dutch  were  by  this  time  making  a  political  issue 
out  of  it.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  nonsense  talked  about  Mr. 
Bouman,  the  original  defence  lawyer,  being  in  so  much 
danger  that  he  had  to  quit  the  country  under  an  assumed 
name.  And  yet  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bouman,  herself  a  lawyer, 
has  taken  over  the  defence  where  he  left  off  without  giving 
any  indication  that  she  thinks  she  is  in  danger. 

There  is  no  cloak  and  dagger  stuff  about  the  trial,  it  is 
perfectly  open  and  above  board.  Anyone  can  attend  the 
hearings.  It  is  difficult  not  to  get  the  impression  that  the 
Dutch  only  became  worried  about  the  implications  of  the 
case  when  it  became  public,  and  they  are  now  trying  to 
cover  their  embarrassment  by  seizing  on  every  opportunity 
of  discrediting  Indonesia. 


LOOKING  TO  THE  EAST 

By  J.  W,  T.  Cooper  (Eastern  World  Diplomatic  Correspondent) 


At  the  time  of  writing  the  four-power  conference  in 
Geneva  has  only  just  got  under  way,  but  it  seems 
fairly  certain  from  the  agreed  agenda  that  there  will 
be  little  or  no  discussion  of  Far  Eastern  issues  over  which 
there  is  a  divergence  of  views.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
unexpected.  The  chief  reason  for  the  meeting  was  to  chew 
over  the  problems  of  Germany  and  mutual  security  in 
Europe.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Russians 
at  Geneva  have  half  an  eye  on  the  situation  in  Asia.  There 
are  indications  that  Soviet  interest  in  the  Far  East  has 
increased  in  recent  months,  and  it  looks  as  if  Moscow  is 
aiming  at  giving  strength  to  its  general  foreign  policy  by 
closely  coordinating  the  steps  it  takes  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  The  lack  of  this  kind  of  approach  by  the  western 


powers,  and  perhaps  by  Britain  in  particular,  has  laid  them 
open  to  inconsistencies  between  their  policies  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East. 

In  the  talks  which  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  holding 
with  Japan  in  London,  she  has  been  content  to  acquaint  the 
Japanese  with  her  views  on  matters  of  principle  and  histori¬ 
cal  and  geographical  precedent.  The  Russians  have  tried 
to  get  the  Japanese  to  agree  to  give  some  expression  of 
neutrality,  but  they  have  been  far  from  specific  even  on  this 
point.  Russia  has  not  made  the  concessions  in  these 
discussions  that  many  people  in  Japan  hoped  she  would. 
And  it  is  now  certain  that  nothing  concrete  will  be  settled 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan  until  Moscow  has 
formulated  a  firm  policy  over  the  future  of  Germany. 
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This  will  not  come  about  until  the  top-level  talks  are  is  anxious  to  bring  into  the  open  all  those  problems  which 

concluded  in  Geneva,  and  until  after  the  German  Chan-  have  so  far  been  dealt  with  through  the  back  door.  Asian 

cellor’s  visit  to  Moscow  in  September.  feelings  have  been  made  clear  in  various  pronouncements, 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  nothing  is  likely  to  be  said  and  the  Bandung  conference  achieved  a  great  deal  in 

at  Geneva  about  the  future  of  Indo-China,  for  the  situation  clearing  the  air.  But  the  West  has  not  so  far  been  directly 
there  is  growing  explosive.  But  the  Soviet  Union  will  view  confronted  around  a  conference  table  with  the  views  of  the 
western  intentions  over  Germany — both  at  the  conference  East  on  those  issues  about  which  Asians  have  strong  and 
and  after  it — in  the  light  of  the  West’s  reaction  towards  the  deep  feelings. 

behaviour  of  Ngo  Dinh  Diem.  Western  sincerity  for  The  greatest  difficulty  facing  the  West  at  such  a  confer- 

carrying  through  decisions  made  at  international  confer-  ence  will  inevitably  be  to  justify  self-interest  in  the  Far 

ences  is  on  test  in  South  Viet-Nam.  The  success  of  last  East,  particularly  strategically,  against  the  condemnation 
year’s  meeting  in  Geneva  on  Indo-China  was  the  turning  of  it  by  the  Asians.  With  the  balance  of  interest  equalising 
point  in  easing  tension,  and  if  this  example  of  co-operation  itself  between  East  and  West,  Asian  statesmen  privately 
between  Communism  and  non-Communism  in  solving  state  that  they  see  no  reason  why  western  nations  should 

dangerous  problems  is  to  be  allowed  to  break  down,  any  consider  that  they  have  any  more  right,  in  the  long  term,  to 

decisions  arrived  at  by  this  year’s  Geneva  talks  do  not  seem  have  a  say  in  Asian  affairs  than  Asian  countries  have  in 

to  have  a  very  rosy  future.  *  European  or  western  affairs. 

The  “  summit  ”  talks  should,  of  course,  be  regarded  The  factors  underlying  the  points  of  tension  in  Europe 

as  only  the  first  meeting  to  relieve  world  tension.  No  one  and  in  the  Far  East  are  quite  different,  and  the  motives 

would  deny  that  there  is  much  more  at  stake  in  the  Far  behind  the  desire  for  easing  them  are  not  the  same.  AH 

East  than  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  The  heads  of  sides  at  a  future  conference  on  the  problems  of  Asia— and 

governments  are  only  tackling  half  the  world’s  ills  by  there  will  be  a  diversity  of  approach,  even  within  the 

excluding  Asia  from  their  agenda.  And  yet  it  is  sensible  to  Eastern  delegations — must  show  deep  understanding  and 

recognise  that  Asian  problems  can  only  be  discussed  with  flexibility  if  there  is  to  be  any  result.  The  governments  in 

the  participation  of  the  governments  in  the  region.  Asia  seem  prepared  at  the  moment  to  do  this  for  they  have 

The  present  top-level  discussions  have  set  a  precedent  everything  to  gain.  Western  statesmen  have  yet  to  get 

for  a  conference  on  the  Far  East.  It  is  known  that  India  attuned  to  the  idea  that  they  may  have  something  to  lose. 
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ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williama  (Washington) 


Although  the  united  states  has  by  now  become 
fully  accustomed  to  the  visits  of  foreign  dignitaries, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  in  recent  memory  has  made 
such  a  profound  impression  as  Prime  Minister  U  Nu  of 
Burma. 

People  have  first  of  all  been  impressed  by  his  natural 
grace,  dignity,  and  courtesy.  Whether  meeting  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  looking  in  at  the  baseball  game  between  the  New 
York  Yankees  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox,  or  exchanging 
views  with  American  friends  of  Asia  in  small  and  intimate 
gatherings,  the  Prime  Minister  has  always  been  his  natural, 
democratic  self. 

Everywhere  he  has  gone,  he  has  told  an  impressive 
story  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  of  Burma  to  achieve 
economic  progress  while  maintaining  democracy — and 
while  coping  with  a  variety  of  armed  opponents  ranging 
from  the  Communists  to  the  remnants  of  the  Kuomintang 
forces  which  have  taken  refuge  in  Burma. 

His  dignity  was  illustrated  when,  on  being  kept 
waiting  in  the  anteroom  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Benson,  he  quietly  led  his  entourage  out  of  Benson’s  office 
to  the  next  appointment.  His  gentleness  and  courtesy 
were  illustrated  when,  on  meeting  Benson  at  a  specially- 
arranged  appointment  the  next  day,  he  accepted  the  gift 
of  a  tiepin  from  the  Secretary  and  has  been  wearing  it  ever 
since — even  though  the  Burmese  national  costume  which 
the  Prime  Minister  wears  everywhere  he  goes  does  not,  of 
course,  include  a  necktie,  much  less  a  tiepin. 

Unlike  some  Asian  leaders  who  have  visited  the  United 
States,  he  obviously  speaks  for  the  masses  rather  than  for 
small  privileged  classes.  Frankly  describing  his  government 
as  socialist,  he  does  not  maintain  that  there  is  no  good 
outside  socialist  doctrine.  When  he  advocates  the  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations,  it  is  in  terms 
of  something  he  “  thinks  ”  (he  carefully  insists  he  does  not 
“  know  ”)  that  the  American  government  is  coming  to 
recognise  as  inevitable.  While  advocating  direct  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  Communist  China  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Formosa  Straits,  he  carefully  abstains  from 
suggesting  any  bases  for  a  settlement,  insisting  that  that  is 
for  the  two  nations  themselves  to  determine.  Asked  if  he 
were  willing  to  serve  as  a  mediator,  he  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  not  seeking  to  be  a  busybody  interfering  in  other 
peoples’  affairs,  but  that  if  both  nations  desired  him  to 
undertake  the  task  he  would  accept  it,  no  matter  how 
arduous  it  might  turn  out  to  be. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  visit  comes  at  a  crucial  point  in 
America’s  relations  with  Burma  and,  indeed,  with  all 
of  free  Asia.  As  is  widely  known,  the  Burmese  Government 
two  years  ago  terminated  American  aid  to  Burma  in  order 
to  be  able  to  press  more  forthrightly  in  the  United  Nations 


its  protest  against  the  presence  of  Koumintang  forces  in 
Burma,  and  against  the  aid  which  agencies  of  the  United 
States  government  were  at  that  time  giving  to  these  forces. 

This  aid  has  now  been  admitted  to  have  been  unwise, 
and  the  problem  of  the  Kuomintang  refugees  is  on  its  way 
to  solution.  Nevertheless,  Burma  remains  the  only  Asian 
nation  outside  the  Bamboo  Curtain  which  is  not  receiving 
American  aid — although  it  has  paid,  at  its  own  expense, 
for  the  continuation  of  engineering  and  economic  advice 
by  private  American  consultants,  whose  services  were  at 
one  time  paid  for  out  of  American  aid  to  Burma. 

During  the  Korean  War  Burma  prospered,  finding  a 
ready  market  for  its  massive  exports  of  rice.  As  the  sole 
purchaser  of  rice  for  export,  the  Burmese  government 
built  up  a  budget  surplus  and  a  surplus  of  foreign  exchange 
out  of  which  it  could  finance  an  extensive  internal  develop¬ 
ment  and  welfare  programme.  This  was  made  possible  by 
buying  rice  from  peasant  producers  at  a  price  substantially 
below  the  export  price — and  the  peasants  were  in  turn 
promised  a  better  life  in  the  future  in  return  for  their 
present  sacrifices. 

Now  the  demand  for  rice — and  its  price — has  slumped 
drastically.  The  ambitious  development  programme  has  had 
to  be  scaled  down.  Communist  agitators  are  busy  telling 
the  peasants  that  a  Communist  government  could  pay  them 
a  higher  price  for  their  rice.  - 

Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Japan  all  need  rice  for  their 
hungry  people,  and  the  United  States  is  in  fact  providing 
the  money  to  buy  much  of  this  rice.  It  would  make  both 
economic  and  political  good  sense  for  the  United  States 
to  buy  Burmese  rice  for  this  purpose — although  it  might 
also  involve  some  effort  by  the  Burmese  to  improve  their 
rice  through  more  careful  growing  and  grading  processes. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  United  States  has  itself  a  surplus 
of  rice,  and  is  under  great  pressure  by  domestic  producers 
to  dump  it  in  free  Asia.  This  creates  tensions  within  the 
United  States  government  itself,  with  the  State  Department 
favouring  the  purchase  of  Burmese  rice  while  the  more 
powerful  Department  of  Agriculture  advocates  the 
interests  of  American  rice  growers. 

Thus,  after  coping  with  the  problem  of  universal 
scarcities  in  the  immediate  post-war  period,  the  free  world 
now  faces  the  problems  of  plenty.  They  are  problems  which 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  goodwill  on  both  sides 
if  they  are  to  be  solved.  Fortunately,  the  Burmese  Govern¬ 
ment  has  first-rate  economic  advisers  in  the  firm  of  Robert 
R.  Nathan  Associates,  headed  by  the  leading  New  Deal 
economist  of  the  same  name.  And  the  visit  of  Prime 
Minister  U  Nu  has  increased  greatly  both  the  awareness  of 
the  problem  and  the  number  of  influential  Americans  who 
are  seeking  a  solution  to  it. 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  THE  FUTURE 


By  the  Rt.  Hon 

There  are,  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  three 
kinds  of  colonial  territory  for  which  Britain  is  respon¬ 
sible.  The  first  type  comprises  those  territories  which 
will  be  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  as  independent 
members  of  the  Commonwealth.  There  are  probably  only 
three  in  this  class  namely  Malaya,  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Nigeria;  the  second  type  consists  of  those  territories  which 
although  unable  to  b^ome  independent  members  them¬ 
selves  could  do  so  by  federating  with  adjoining  territories, 
in  this  class  there  are  several  countries  as  for  example  those 
in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Central  Africa;  the  third  class 
consists  of  those,  probably  25  or  more  in  number,  which 
owing  to  their  geographical  isolation  or  their  multi-racial 
problems  will  not  in  the  foreseeable  future  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

I  have  already  written  in  Eastern  World  on  the 
problems  of  this  third  class  and  the  subject  is  engaging 
attention  in  political  circles  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  question  of  the  first  and  second  classes  has  had  little 
attention  paid  to  it  and  yet  it  is  delicate  and  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  urgency. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  this,  whether  the  territories 
expected  soon  to  knock  at  the  door  for  admittance  as 
independent  members  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  other  members  and  whether  they  can 
easily  be  fitted  into  the  existing  structure?  How  will  the 
racial  differences  in  outlook  between,  say,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  and  the  Gold  Coast  be  overcome  or  those 
between,  for  instance,  the  Federation  of  Nigeria  and  the 
Central  African  Federation?  How  will  the  economic 
disparity  between,  for  example,  Canada  and  the  West 
Indian  Federation  be  reconciled?  How  will  possible 
differing  views  on  future  policy  in  their  area  be  resolved  by 
Australia  and  Malaya? 

Before  the  war,  the  Commonwealth  consisted  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  Governments  of  all  these 
countries  were  elected  by  people  of  European  descent 
although  in  the  case  of  Canada  and  of  the  Union  there  were 
important  sections  of  stock  other  than  British  and  this  was 
a  vital  factor  in  the  outlook  of  both  countries.  Since  the 
war  there  have  been  added  to  the  Commonwealth  India, 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon,  with  a  consequent  enormous  change 
in  the  structure  and  outlook  of  the  Commonwealth.  Indeed 
in  numbers  the  independent  membership  is  now  over¬ 
whelmingly  Asian.  When  the  African  independent  members 
join,  the  Commonwealth  will  have  in  numbers  almost  as 
many  Africans  as  Europeans. 

Although  there  is  an  enormous  field  of  agreement 
between  these  various  countries  on  the  things  that  matter. 

Lord  Ogmore  was  Under-Secretary  of  Stale  for  Commonwealth 
Relations  during  the  last  Labour  Government. 


.  Lord  Ogmore 

there  are  still  some  bones  of  contention  between  them  as  in 
the  case  of  India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  of  India  and 
Pakistan  and  the  Union  over  Indians  and  Pakistanis  in 
Natal,  of  India  and  Ceylon  over  Tamils  in  Ceylon  and  in 
the  background  the  possibility  of  friction  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Union  over  the  High  Com¬ 
mission  Territories  of  Bechuanaland,  Basutoland  and 
Swaziland.  Before  the  war  Canada,  the  Union  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  Australia  and  New  Zealand  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  Far  Eastern  affairs;  now  Asian  problems  have 
become  a  pre-occupation  with  every  country  and  the 
friendly  association  of  the  old  and  the  new  members  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  of  vital  significance.  Soon  African 
questions  may  join  Asian  as  those  with  which  other  cbnti- 
nents  are  pre-occupied  for  Africa  like  a  giantess  slowly 
awakening  from  a  long  sleep  is  beginning  to  stir  and 
stretch  her  limbs  in  the  uneasy  world  in  which  we  live. 

The  Commonwealth  in  international  affairs  has  an 
unique  position  and  it  is  one  recognised,  for  example,  by  the 
United  Nations  where,  apart  from  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  a  non-permanent  seat  on  the  Security 
Council  is  allocated  to  it.  Yet  the  Commonwealth  has  no 
central  organisation  and  no  central  machinery  but  relies 
upon  every  country  keeping  contact  with  the  others  by 
various  means  such  as  the  Commonwealth  Relations 
Office  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  their  Foreign 
Offices  in  the  other  countries. 

Commonwealth  relationships  have  not  solved  the 
difficulties  I  have  mentioned  but  undoubtedly  the  bond  of 
common  membership  and  the  frequent  meetings  on  other 
subjects  have  caused  these  difficulties  to  become  less  acute 
than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case. 

Why  then,  it  might  be  asked,  will  there  be  any  difference 
in  the  case  of  the  new  members  soon  to  be  expected? 
Basically  there  will  be  none  but  the  mere  increase  in  numbers 
from  eight  to  twelve  or  fourteen  will  present  difficulties  and 
for  the  first  time  South-East  Asian  and  West  African 
members  with  their  particular  problems  will  be  present. 
So  too,  the  enormous  differences  in  economic  resources 
between,  for  example,  India  or  Canada  on  the  one  hand  and 
say  the  West  Indian  Federation  on  the  other  is  bound  to  be 
a  factor  affecting  their  respective  status  in  the  outside  world 
whilst  the  inexperience  in  world  affairs  of  the  new  states  and 
possible  racial  tensions  between  some  of  the  new  and  one 
or  two  of  the  old  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

Should  these  considerations  deter  the  new  states  from 
applying  for  membership  or  the  old  from  welcoming  them? 
Not  at  all.  That  there  may  be  differences  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  their  admission  to  the  Commonwealth,  since  the 
nations  of  the  world  must  learn  to  live  and  work  together. 
East  with  West,  Asia  with  Europe,  Africa  with  Asia,  Africa 
with  Europe,  Asia  with  North  America,  Africa  with 
Australasia  and  so  on.  This  need  of  living  together  is  the 
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chief  world  problem  of  our  time  and  in  the  Commonwealth 
we  have  the  best  means  of  solving  it. 

With  the  guidance  of  the  old  members  available  to 
them  if  they  seek  it,  the  new  will  gain  experience  in  world 
affairs  and  new  and  old  will  learn  tolerance  and  under¬ 
standing  for  the  Commonwealth  is  a  world  society  in 
microcosm  comprising  as  it  does  nations  of  nearly  every 
religion,  from  every  continent,  and  belonging  to  most  of 
the  races.  So  that  nations  now  there  will  be  very  loath  to 
leave  this  association  and  those  eligible  to  join  it  will  be 
foolish  in  the  extreme  if  they  elect  not  to  do  so. 

The  difficult  period  will  be  that  in  the  near  future  and  we 
must  hasten  slowly  whilst  it  lasts  so  as  to  give  old  and  new 
countries  time  to  settle  down  together.  This  is  why  it  is 
suggested  that  the  Commonwealth  should  be  organised 
into  circles,  these  circles  interlinking  but  not  necessarily 
coinciding.  What  is  meant  by  this  is  that  with  a  Common¬ 
wealth  of  12  or  14  members  of  differing  outlook,  political 
experience,  economic  standing  and  world  status,  it  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  for  all  the  members  to  attend  every 
conference  whether  of  Foreign  Ministers,  Ministers  of 
Finance,  Defence,  Economics  and  so  on.  From  time  to 
time,  and  at  least  once  a  year,  conferences  at  the  Prime 
Minister’s  level  should  be  held  at  which  all  member 
countries  should  be  represented  by  their  Prime  Ministers 
but  at  other  times  it  might  be  found  more  convenient  to 
have  conferences  for  countries  in  a  particular  region  or  for 
countries  interested  in  a  particular  subject.  Whilst  the 
representatives  of  some  countries  with  common  problems 
might  meet  fairly  frequently,  others  with  fewer  might  meet 
less  often  but  it  must  be  re-emphasised  that  the  Prime 
Ministers’  conferences  should  be  attended  by  all  the  Prime 
Ministers. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  through  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Relations  Office,  the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  various 
countries,  the  High  Commissioners  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Diplomatic  Representatives  in  one  another’s 
capitals  and  their  various  delegations  at  the  United  Nations, 
the  states  in  the  Commonwealth  keep  in  close,  almost 


daily,  touch  with  one  another  and  the  views  of  the  various 
countries  on  important  issues  as  they  arise  are  soon  known 
to  the  others.  In  fact  the  Commonwealth  is  a  family  under 
the  Headship  of  the  Queen,  with  its  own  customs,  habits, 
bickerings,  intense  interest  in  one  another’s  thoughts  and 
doings,  sympathy,  understanding  and  comradeship,  as  the 
new  Members  will  find  out  when  they,  too,  are  independent 
members  of  it. 

Political  independence  by  no  means  implies  that  the 
state  concerned  can  make  economic,  social  or  educational 
progress,  or  even  maintain  its  present  position,  without 
help  from  outside.  Countries  outside  the  Commonwealth 
as  well  as  inside,  have  become  aware  of  this  depressing 
fact.  We  must  therefore  consider  how  best  to  give  the  help 
needed  in  these  spheres  without  invading  the  realm  of 
political  responsibility  of  the  country  in  question.  This 
was  the  reason  for  the  Colombo  Plan,  the  International 
Bank,  and  the  various  United  Nations  agencies. 

There  is,  however,  much  more  in  this  field  that  the 
existing  members  of  the  Commonwealth  can  do  for  the  new 
ones,  especially  in  the  secondment  of  officials  and  techni¬ 
cians  from  Government  services,  nationalised  industries, 
local  authorities,  mercantile  houses,  industrial  organisa¬ 
tions,  trade  unions,  co-operative  societies  and  so  on.  At 
present  the  aid  in  this  way  in  the  development  of  the  various 
underdeveloped  Commonwealth  countries  and  the  training 
of  local  people  is  a  mere  trickle.  It  should  become  a 
torrent.  It  is  now  hedged  around  in  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
ways,  for  example  it  is  often  the  case  that  seconded  officers 
have  no  guarantee  that  their  seniority  in  their  own  services, 
particularly  in  some  nationalised  industries,  will  be  pre¬ 
served;  this  sort  of  restriction  should  be  swept  away 
immediately  and  a  broad  view  of  their  responsibilities  be 
held  by  the  industries  concerned.  The  attitude,  in  other 
words,  of  the  existing  members  to  the  new  must  be  dynamic 
and  this  applies  not  merely  to  the  attitude  of  Governments, 
the  situation  calls  for  an  effort  over  a  wide  field  and  implies 
a  much  more  imaginative  approach  to  the  needs  of  the 
new  members  than  is  now  the  case. 


POLITICAL  TRENDS  IN  INDIA 

By  M,  IS.  Chatterji  (New  Delhi) 


WITH  more  than  three  years  since  the  last  general 
election,  and  the  next  one  only  a  year  and  a  half 
away,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  toassess  which  way  the 
political  wind  in  India  is  blowing.  To  many  this  result  of 
the  last  election  in  the  Andhra  state  where  the  Communists 
were  completely  routed  by  the  Congress  is  a  pointer  that 
the  future  lies  with  the  Congress  Party.  But  how  far? 

In  the  last  general  election  in  1952  to  the  Lok  Sabda 
(House  of  the  People)  as  many  as  47,839,000  people  had 
voted  for  Congress.  The  Communist  Party  of  India 


Mr.  M.  N.  Chatterji  is  connected  with  the  Indian  Council  of 
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(C.P.I.)  secured  5,892,000  votes  and  the  Socialists  1 1 ,099,000 
votes.  In  the  elections  to  State  Assemblies,  the  Com¬ 
munists  fared  better.  They  polled  6,259,000  votes,  while 
the  Socialists  got  8,530,227  and  the  Congress  34,470,000 
votes.  They  did  particularly  well  in  South  India— in 
Hyderabad,  Travancore-Cochin  and  Madras.  In  the  House 
of  the  People,  the  C.P.I.  emerged  as  the  biggest  single 
opposition  party.  That  itself  showed  the  predominant 
position  of  the  party  among  all  the  left  opposition  parties. 

Time,  however,  changed  the  relative  party  position. 
A  look  into  the  results  of  the  bye-elections  since  held  would 
suggest  the  character  of  the  change.  Up  to  February  this 
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year  25  bye-elections  have  been  held  by  the  House  of  the 
People  in  which  a  total  of  2,903,856  votes  have  been  cast. 
Of  these.  Congress  secured  as  many  as  1 ,462,830  votes  as 
against  a  total  of  1,441,026  votes  polled  by  the  opposition. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  while  in  the  last  general  election. 
Congress  polled  48.8  per  cent  of  the  total  votes,  in  the 
bye-elections  the  percentage  in  favour  of  Congress  shot  up 
to  50.4.  With  regard  to  opposition  parties  the  case  was  the 
reverse.  The  Percentage  of  voting  in  their  favour  dropped 
down  to  49.6  per  cent  from  51.2  in  the  last  general  election. 
It  is  significant  that  of  the  opposition  parties,  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  done  better.  They  increased  their  strength 
from  1 .2  per  cent  in  the  last  general  election  to  7.2  in  the 
bye-elections  so  far  held.  The  strength  of  the  Socialists 
also  increased  from  17.6  per  cent  to  23.6  while  communal 
groups  like  Jan  Sangh  (Peoples’  Party)  and  Hindu 
Mahasabha  earned  reverses.  The  strength  of  the  latter 
decreased  from  6.5  per  cent  in  the  last  general  election  to 
1.9  in  the  bye-elections. 

Analysis  of  bye-election  results  to  State  Assemblies 
shows  that  till  February  this  year,  186  bye-elections  have 
been  held,  the  total  total  number  of  votes  cast  being 
4,386,929.  Of  these.  Congress  secured  2,097,981  and 
Opposition  2,288,948  votes.  The  percentage  in  favour  of 
Congress  has  increased  from  38.6  per  cent  to  47.8,  while 
in  the  case  of  Opposition  it  dropped  down  to  52.2  per  cent 
from  61.4.  In  the  state  elections  also  the  Communists 
fared  better  in  comparison  to  other  opposition  parties  in 
that  the  percentage  in  their  favour  went  up  to  12.2  as  com¬ 
pared  to  7.0  in  the  last  general  election.  The  Socialists  and 
the  Communists  suffered  slight  reverses,  the  percentage  of 
the  former  going  down  to  16.0  from  16.3  and  that  of  the 
latter  from  6.2  to  5.2. 

State-wise  analysis  of  the  bye-election  results  shows 
that  the  Communists  have  increased  their  strength  in 
Assam,  Madras,  Uttar  Pradesh  and  West  Bengal.  While 
the  Socialists’  gain  is  negligible,  the  communal  groups 
have  gained  slightly  in  Madhya  Bharat  and  Saurashtra. 
On  an  all-India  basis  therefore,  popular  swing  in  favour  of 
Congress  has  been  found  to  be  on  the  increase.  It  should, 
however,  be  noted  that  in  the  1952  elections  while  the 
Congress  won  68.5  per  cent  of  the  seats  in  the  state 
Assemblies  and  7.4  of  the  House  of  the  People,  it  won  only 
42.4  and  45.0  per  cent  respectively  of  the  popular  vote. 
Moreover,  it  is  significant  enough  that  although  the 
Communists  have  been  routed  in  Andhra,  votes  in  their 
favour  in  that  state  shot  up  from  18  per  cent  in  the  last 
election  to  30  per  cent. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Congress  is 
arresting  the  imagination  of  the  Indian  public  more  and 
more.  Its  prestige  has  taken  a  shift  for  the  better  particularly 
after  its  commitment  to  the  goal  of  a  “  socialistic  pattern 
of  society  ”  at  its  last  annual  session  at  Avadi.  However, 
the  weakness  and  vacillating  temperament  of  the  leftist 
parties  have  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
strength  of  the  Congress.  The  prestige  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  India  even  among  the  middle  class  intellectuals, 
who  were  its  back-bone,  has  been  at  its  lowest  ebb  since 
the  party’s  reverses  in  Andhra.  The  Praja  Socialist  Party, 
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the  only  other  effective  opposition  party,  is  a  house  divided. 
While  top  men  like  Asoka  Mehta,  the  brilliant  theorist  of 
the  party,  is  all  for  finding  out  “  areas  of  agreement  ”  with 
the  Congress,  a  former  General  Secretary,  Dr.  Ram- 
monohar  Lohia  strongly  urges  an  equidistant  position  for 
the  party  from  the  Congress  and  the  Communists.  Other 
small  leftist  groupings  like  the  Forward  Bloc  (founded  by 
Sri  Subhas  Chandra  Bose)  have  merged  themselves  with 
the  Congress  fully  believing  that  now  that  Congress  has 
accepted  socialism  as  its  creed,  their  existence  was  no 
longer  justified.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  future  of 
the  Congress  has  reasons  to  be  bright.  But  it  has  its  dark 
side  too. 

The  organisation  of  the  Congress  is  not  the  integrated 
whole  it  once  was.  Disintegration  and  factionalism  is  on 
the  increase.  In  Hyderabad,  Delhi  State,  Madras,  Punjab 
— everywhere  the  Congress  party  organisation  is  marked 
by  defection  and  dissension.  Moreover,  a  good  number 
of  Congressmen  who  staunchly  believe  in  Gandhism  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Congress  is  not  working  to  the 
ideals  of  Gandhi  and  is  under  the  grip  of  men  with  a  business 
outlook.  They  emphasise  decentralisation  of  industry, 
development  of  cottage  industry  and  speedy  land  reforms. 
Veteran  congressmen  like  the  former  General  Secretary, 
Shankar  Rao  Deo,  have  silently  left  the  Congress  fold  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  Bhoodan  movement — a  Gandhian 
method  of  solving  India’s  agrarian  problem. 

Hindu-minded  communal  groups  form  another  big 
faction  within  the  Congress.  They  do  not  eye  Nehru’s 
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Strong  attitude  with  regard  to  secular  state  favourably, 
they  demand  a  ban  on  cow  slaughter  and  oppose  the 
Hindu  Code  Bill — a  progressive  measure  to  reform  the 
Hindu  society.  A  former  Congress  President,  Mr.  P.  D. 
Tandon,  openly  voted  against  the  Congress  Government 
in  the  Parliament  on  the  cow-slaughter  bill.  In  his  own 
province — Uttar  Pradesh — Mr.  Nehru’s  strong  attitude 
against  the  anti-cow  slaughter  measure  did  not  work  and 
cow  slaughter  has  been  banned. 

In  spite  of  all  such  factionalism.  Congress  is  held 
together  by  the  single  personality  of  Mr.  Nehru.  He  is  the 
only  link  between  the  warring  camps  who  one  way  or  the 
other  find  their  future  through  him.  By  and  large.  Congress 
has  come  to  mean  Nehru.  It  thinks  in  the  Nehru  way,  it 
speaks  in  the  Nehru  way  and  it  acts  in  the  Nehru  way.  If 
Nehru  catches  cold,  the  Congress,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
country,  sneezes.  Nehru  is  India  and  India  is  Nehru. 

While  this  only  reflects  the  unique  personality  of  Mr. 
Nehru,  it  is  worth  considering  how  far  this  absolute  identifi¬ 
cation  of  himself  with  India  is  helpful  for  the  country’s 
further  progress  towards  a  really  democratic  future.  Healthy 
democracy  demands  growth  of  collective  rather  than 
individual  leadership.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great 


stature  of  Mr.  Nehru  has  eclipsed  every  other  leadership 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  top  men  of 
the  Congress  are  at  the  fag  end  of  their  lives  and  the  only 
alternative  leadership  is  insignificant.  Perhaps  no  one 
felt  it  more  intensely  than  Mr.  Nehru  himself  when  some¬ 
time  back  he  thou^t  of  handing  over  the  reins  of  office 
to  some  one  else.  The  way  he  has  been  dissuaded  from 
doing  so  by  the  Indian  public  shows  clearly  how  much 
the  country  depends  on  a  single  individual. 

The  big  question  therefore  is  what  will  happen  to 
India  after  Nehru?  If  the  present  situation  continues 
unchanged,  it  is  only  possible  that  confusion  will  overtake 
the  country.  Forces  of  disintegration  in  the  shape  of 
communalism,  linguistic  separatism  and  orthodoxy  are 
raising  their  heads.  The  all-pervading  influence  of  Mr. 
Nehru  has  only  been  able  to  suppress  them,  not  destroy 
them.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  apprehension  is  not 
altogether  baseless  that  when  Nehru  is  off  the  scene,  as 
some  day  or  the  other  he  will  be,  these  forces  will  burst 
out  with  more  violence.  No  doubt  Mr.  Nehru  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  stabilising  the  political  situation 
of  India.  But  stability  with  such  an  unstable  future  is 
indeed  depressing. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  IN  JAPAN 

By  our  Tokyo  Correspondent 


WHILE  these  lines  are  written,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  are  negotiating  in  Washington,  D.C.,  details  of 
an  Atomic  Energy  Agreement  within  the  framework  of 
American  Atomic  Energy  Bill  of  1954.  Japan  has  finally  decided 
to  join  the  countries  attempting  to  harness  nuclear  power. 
There  has  been  bitter  opposition  to  it  in  Japan.  The  memories 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  are  still  strong.  When  they  were 
about  to  fade,  the  deadly  ashes  of  the  Bikini  tests,  early  in  1954, 
not  only  revived  the  horrors  of  1945,  but  made  the  first  victim 
of  the  hydrogen  age — a  man  from  Japan,  Kuboyama,  the 
unfortunate  wireless  operator  of  the  ill-fated  “  Fukuryu  Maru 
No.  5  ”  became  almost  a  national  hero. 

Officially,  Japan  began  to  take  an  interest  in  atomic  research 
only  in  1952,  seven  years  after  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  The 
first  practical  step  was  taken  in  1953  when  the  Science  Council 
of  Japan,  after  heated  debates,  decided  to  devote  its  efforts  to 
nuclear  research  for  peaceful  purposes.  This  resolution,  how¬ 
ever,  was  accepted  under  reservations  that  made  comprehensive 
research  work  quite  impossible.  A  Japanese  scientist,  for 
instance,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  United  States,  was  refused, 
after  his  return  to  Japan,  the  use  of  his  university’s  laboratory 
since  he  was  allegedly  co-operating  with  the  United  States 
Air  Force.  Lengthy  articles  and  hundreds  of  readers’  letters  to 
the  press  expressed  themselves  against  the  application  in  Japan 
of  nuclear  power.  During  1954,  the  US  Government  furnished 
Japan  with  materials  on  the  industrial  use  of  atomic  power  in 
various  countries,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  the 
American  President. 

The  Diet  voted  an  amount  of  $650,000  for  research  on  the 
construction  of  an  atomic  pile  during  the  budgetary  year  of 
1954,  The  Bikini  incident  and  the  tragic  experience  of  the 


Japanese  fishermen  who  were  on  the  “  Fukuryu  Maru  No.  5  ” 
— which  means  “  Fortunate  Dragon  ” — during  March,  1954, 
near  the  Bikini  testing  area  revived  the  bitter  discussion  in 
Japan.  The  debate  bore,  and  still  bears,  a  political  taint — atomic 
fall-out  is  generally  assumed  in  Japan  to  be  of  American  origin. 
Only  here  and  there  the  opinion  is  thinly  voiced  that  large 
Geiger  counts  in  Japan  after  atmospheric  discharges  could  also 
originate  from  Russian  tests  in  Siberia.  In  order  to  give  vent  to 
popular  feelings,  the  Diet  adopted  a  resolution  on  I  April, 
1954,  calling  for  a  general  prohibition  of  atomic  weapons  and 
guarantees  against  damages  caused  by  nuclear  tests.  The  Science 
Council  of  Japan  followed  suit  in  adopting  a  similar  resolution. 

It  appears  now,  that  neither  the  Government  nor  Japanese 
industrial  circles  thought  that  these  resolutions  would  have  any 
serious  effect  on  the  atomic  development  in  Japan.  In  May, 
1954,the  Government  established  an  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  was 
instructed  to  organise  a  special  department  for  dealing  with  the 
development  of  atomic  energy.  Despite  a  still  widespread 
reluctance,  particularly  among  the  intelligentsia,  to  take  up 
seriously  atomic  matters  except  for  political  arguments,  various 
Government  organisations  started  to  scramble  for  their  share  in 
the  future  nuclear  development.  Not  only  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Office  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry,  but  the  Gaimusho  (Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs),  the  policy-making  Economic  Council  Board  (the 
President  of  which  has  the  rank  of  a  Cabinet  Minister),  too,  and 
even  the  Ministries  of  Agriculture  and  Welfare  have  been 
reported  as  preparing  sp>ecial  bureaus  to  deal  with  atomic 
development. 
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While  political  writers  fill  the  pages  of  the  newspapers  and  Japan,  the  Government  of  Japan  decided  on  May  19  to  accept 
magazines  with  warnings  against  unilateral  leaning  on  the  United  the  American  offer  of  uranium  concentrates. 

States  in  questions  of  nuclear  development,  the  cooperation  The  Japanese  Government  appears  now  to  be  concentrating 

between  the  two  countries  has  become  obviously  closer.  In  on  the  construction  of  an  atomic  reactor.  Tokyo  Shibaura 
November,  19S4,  a  conference  of  Japanese  and  American  radio-  Electric  Company  have  received  a  Government  allocation  for 
biologists  took  place  in  Tokyo.  Nothing  was  published  either  the  experimental  manufacture  of  handling  equipment  of  radio- 
on  the  proceedings  or  on  the  results  of  the  conference.  A  active  materials.  The  same  company  is  now  considering 
Japanese  study  group  visited  the  United  States  in  the  beginning  seriously  the  construction  of  a  reactor,  in  cooperation  with 
of  I9SS,  headed  by  Dr.  Yoshio  Fujiyoko.  Subsequently  the  General  Electric.  There  exists  already,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tokyo, 
same  group  toured  a  number  of  other  countries,  including  India,  a  plant  for  the  production  of  heavy  water:  Showa  Denki,  one 
to  investigate  the  present  state  of  atomic  research  and  practice  of  the  leading  chemical  concerns,  possesses  facilities  for  two 
there.  Portugal  demonstratively  refused  her  permission  for  the  tons  of  heavy  water  annually.  Another  chemical  company, 
group  to  visit  the  uranium  mines  there.  Ashai  Kasei,  is  now  reported  to  be  in  the  planning  stage  for  the 

When,  in  March  last,  members  of  the  group  returned  to  manufacture  of  heavy  water.  This  company  has  secured  the 
Tokyo,  after  having  visited  France,  West  Germany,  Netherlands,  services  of  Dr.  Masao  Kubota,  Japan's  outstanding  scientist 
Belgium,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  for  heavy  water  problems. 

Soviet  Union,  United  States  and  India,  they  stated  “  Unless  While  individual  companies  in  Japan  and  their  engineers 
Japan  expedites  her  studies  of  atomic  energy  by  a  joint  effort  of  are  thus  preparing  actively  to  enter  the  atomic  age,  Japanese 
all  concerned,  she  will  be  left  far  behind  by  others  in  the  held . .  nuclear  scientists  still  object  vigorously  to  what  they  call 
The  next  step  was  the  arrival  in  Japan  of  an  American  group  “  American  predominance  and  influence  ”  in  the  atomic  develop- 
under  Mr.  John  Jay  Hopkins,  President  of  General  Dynamics  ment  in  Japan.  They  point  to  “  shameful  restrictions  ”  allegedly 
Corporation,  and  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Hafstad,  another  member  of  imposed  upon  Japan  by  the  agreement  now  under  negotiations 
the  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  meet  with  with  the  United  States.  They  have  underwritten  a  number  of 
the  Japan  Atoms-For-Peace  Council.  Both  Americans  also  guiding  principles  for  their  work  which  include  the  waiving  of 
attend^  the  Tokyo  Conference  of  the  International  Chamber  all  secrecy  in  atomic  research  and  the  undertaking  not  to  engage 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Hopkins  deeply  impressed  this  gathering  in  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  debate  in  public 
when  he  explained  his  ideas  on  atomic  industrialisation  and  is  going  on,  heatedly  and  passionately,  but  it  can  hardly  delay 
urged  highest  priority  for  the  materialisation  of  atomic  projects,  any  more  those  practical  measures  and  developments  which 
Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  various  talks  Mr.  Hopkins  had  in  the  Government  has  decided  upon  as  necessary. 


SCIENCE  AND  H-BOMB  TESTS 

By  an  Asian  Observer  in  Britain 

WHATEVER  his  subjective  attachments,  objectively  speaking,  poor  second  to  the  burning  topics  of  the  home  front — surely  a  bad 

an  Asian  would  seem  to  have  little  to  regret  in  the  Conservative  symptom  in  mid-twentieth  century!  What  is  worse,  however,  is  that 

victory  at  the  last  elections.  On  international  affairs  of  moment  there  is  no  consciousness — and  this  is  something  common  to  the 

to  Asia,  the  statements  of  the  two  major  parties  showed  a  large  West  as  a  whole — of  the  full  implications  of  the  issue  of  H-bomb 
measure  of  concord.  On  high  level  talks,  Chinese  representation  in  tests.  The  reason  for  this  may  well  be  a  certain  “  technological 

the  UN,  and  withdrawal  of  Chinese  Nationalist  forces  from  the  off-  arrogance  '*  which  blinds  the  material-minded  Western  peoples  to  the 

shore  islands,  both  parties  were  agreed  in  principle.  The  only  difference  fallibility  of  their  experts. 

between  the  party  statements  on  these  issues  was  one  of  tone  and  It  appears  to  a  non-Occidental  observer  that  there  is  today  in 

emphasis.  (Here,  incidentally.  Labour’s  forthright  and  definite  the  advanced  countries  a  disturbing  tendency  to  rely  implkity  on  the 
approach  came  nearer  to  the  emphasis  preferred  by  the  Asian  states  scientist’s  results.  The  public  in  these  countries,  while  granting  that 
themselves,  while  the  caution  with  which  the  Conservatives  broached  the  specialist’s  statement  is  beyond  its  ken,  is  inclined  nonetheless  to 

the  subjects  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  a  desire  to  keep  in  step  with  accept  it  as  unquestionably  correct.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  un- 

American  opinion.)  avoidable.  But  beyond  that,  it  is  just  as  lop-sided  as  the  illiterate  and 

But  on  one  important  issue,  the  dangers  underlying  which  have  superstitious  fear  of  science  commonly  found  in  the  backward  countries 
hitherto  been  realist  chiefly  by  the  Asian  countries,  but  which  is  of  Asia.  (As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  consider  the  difficulties  that 

nevertheless  a  world  issue,  there  was  a  real  difference  between  the  attended  the  campaign  for  restricted  families  in  India.)  An  Asian’s 

Labour  and  Conservative  parties.  On  the  question  of  H-bomb  tests,  natural  distrust  of  science  may,  however,  be  useful  in  redressing  the 

Labour’s  policy,  however  confusing  it  may  have  been  with  regard  to  balance,  particularly  where  the  subject  of  the  West’s  complacency  is 

Britain’s  production  of  the  H-bomb — a  matter  of  less  immediate  nothing  less  than  the  H-bomb.  Being  ill-equipped,  both  by  philosophy 
impact  outside  this  country — was  positively  at  variance  with  Con-  and  experience,  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  the  scientific  miracles 
lervative  opinion.  The  statement  in  Forward  with  Labour  that  performed  every  day  in  the  laboratories  of  the  West,  he  looks  upon 
“  As  a  first  step,  we  believe  that  Britain  should  propose  the  immediate  them  merely  as  human  achievements  in  the  field  of  scientific  endeavour, 
cessation  of  H-bomb  tests”  gave  expression  to  this  difference,  revealing  Having  been  assured  by  the  experts  that  H-bomb  tests  are  harm- 

at  the  same  time  that  on  this  subject  Labour's  proposal  was  identical,  less,  the  people  of  the  West  have  ceased  to  think  on  the  subject.  To 

both  in  principle  and  emphasis,  with  the  declarations  of  many  of  the  people  in  Asia,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  infallibly  certain  that 
Asian  countries.  H-bomb  tests,  even  if  carried  out  with  “  due  precautions,”  are  as 

Now  it  seems  strange  to  an  outsider  that  this  difference  between  innocuous  as  it  is  sometimes  claimed.  They  will  remember  that  after 

the  two  great  parties  should  hardly  have  been  debated  by  the  press  the  US  explosion  in  the  Pacific  in  March,  I9S4,  the  scientists  had 

or  public  in  Britain.  The  fact  that  an  issue  of  such  importance  re-  themselves  confessed  to  an  ignorance  of  the  full  potential  of  the 

ceived  scant  notice  here  may  be  explained  away  by  the  well-worn  bomb.  The  incident  of  the  Japanese  fishing  vessel  which  was  affected 

apology  that  with  this  island  nation,  international  affairs  rate  as  a  by  the  fall-out  of  radio-active  ash  from  that  explosion  is  the  more 
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poignant  for  them,  because  the  victims  were  fellow  Asians.  More¬ 
over,  the  West  tends  to  forget  that  in  recent  months  there  have  been 
two  incidents  nearer  home,  which  point  to  the  fact  that  scientists  are 
subject  to  fallibility  as  much  in  their  calculations  of  expected  results 
as  in  their  dispensing  of  established  formulae. 

The  first  of  the  two  events  is  a  local  event.  When  Britain 
launched  the  first  jet-propelled  aircraft  in  her  regular  passenger 
services,  it  was  confidently  considered,  on  the  basis  of  adequate  tests, 
that  the  Comet  was  as  safe  a  plane  as  any  other.  Eventually,  it  took 
two  sets  of  crashes  to  discover  that  they  suffered  from  such  a  basic 
defect  as  “  metal  fatigue  ” — a  fact  which  had  eluded  the  experts  even 
during  the  thorough  check-up  between  the  two  occasions.  (It  is 
interesting  to  find  in  the  official  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  gleanings 
of  the  fact  that  tests  in  the  laboratory  have  their  limitations  and  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  reproduce  all  actual  conditions.) 

The  other  event  which  destroys  the  myth  that  experts  cannot  be 
wrong  occurred  very  recently  in  the  US.  No  one  was  more  surprised 
than  the  scientists  when  a  small  proportion  of  the  children  inoculated 
in  the  mass  campaign  to  immunise  them  with  the  newly-discovered 
Salk  anti-poliomyelitis  vaccine  contracted  that  dread  disease.  The 
fact  that  most  of  the  children  who  caught  polio  after  inoculation  had 
received  vaccine  prepared  by  one  firm  immediately  gave  rise  to  strong 


suspicions  that  there  was  a  fault  in  manufacture,  which  later  reports 
tend  to  confirm.  However,  it  is  significant  that  the  governmental 
authorities  had  to  suspend  distribution  temporarily  and  revise  its 
standards  for  the  manufacture  of  the  vaccine. 

To  anyone  uninhibited  by  the  magic  of  science,  these  events  are 
a  warning  of  the  times.  Serious  as  these  portents  are,  they  do  not 
compare  in  ma^itude  with  the  disasters  which  can  follow  on  a  possible 
error  in  testing  a  nuclear  device.  Also,  there  are  mitigating  factors 
available  in  the  case  of  experiments  to  speed  air  travel  and  researches 
in  preventive  medicine,  which  cannot  apply  to  the  monopoly  of 
destruction  which  the  development  of  the  H-bomb  represents.  In  the 
light  of  such  facts,  it  is  folly  not  to  discontinue  further  H-bomb  tests, 
especially  when  it  is  becoming  increasingly  hopeful  that  neither  side 
in  a  future  suicidal  war  will  dare  to  use  it.  A  British  government 
committed  to  seeking  a  ban  on  H-bomb  tests  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Asian  democracies  in  this  issue.  The  Conservatives, 
now  safely  reinstated  for  half  a  decade,  can  do  no  better  than  realise 
the  over-riding  importance  of  the  issue  and  take  over  Labour’s 
sensible  proposal.  For,  in  the  case  of  the  H-bomb,  humanity  cannot 
afford  to  discover  its  miscalculations  posthumously.  There  is  a  moral 
for  the  West  in  the  ancient  Arabian  tale  of  the  boy  who  opened  a 

sea-flask  only  to  release  an  evil,  threatening,  unmanageable  genie. 


AUSTRALIAN  POLICY  TOWARDS  S.E.ASIA 

By  Russell  H,  Barrett  (Mississippi,  U»S,A,) 


¥N  reporting  on  the  Indo-China  settlement  to  the  Australian 
Parliament,  Minister  for  External  Affairs  Casey  said, 

“  I  cannot  stress  too  much  the  importance  in  all  this  of  having 
Asian  opinion  in  accord  with  us.  Prior  to  the  Geneva  conference  1 
said  publicly  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Australian  Government  to 
give  great  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  free  countries  of  South  and 
South-East  Asia,  and  to  work  closely  with  them,  in  particular  in  all 

matters  affecting  the  future  of  South-East  Asia.”* 

Implicit  in  this  statement  is  the  belief  that  Australia  can 

and  should  have  a  special  contribution  to  make  in  formulating 
and  expressing  South  and  Southeast  Asian  ptolicies.  As  N.  D. 
Harper  writes, 

“  Australia  has  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  Asian 

revolution,  a  greater  sympathy  with  the  nationalist  aspirations  of 

colonial  peoples  in  Asia,  a  greater  awareness  of  the  urgency  of 

a'onomic  problems.”* 

Although  the  attitudes  range  in  degree  from  one  of  aspiring 
to  a  position  of  leadership  to  the  more  modest  one  of  providing 
a  bridge  between  Asia  and  the  West,  the  basic  element  of  a 
special  role  for  Australia  is  supported  by  newspap)ers,  intellec¬ 
tuals  and  politicians  of  both  parties.  This  article  is  a  survey  of 

Australian  policies  since  World  War  II  in  an  attempt  to 

determine  whether  it  has  measured  up  to  this  task. 

Indonesian  Independence 

Australia  played  an  important  role  throughout  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  independence  struggle,  and  at  least  in  the  early  stages 
attempted  to  exert  leadership  in  solving  the  problem  along  lines 
desired  by  Indonesia.  Thus  the  Australian  resolution  of  July 

30,  1947,  called  for  determination  by  the  Security  Council  of  a 

breach  of  the  peace  and  solution  by  arbitration,  the  method 
supported  by  Indonesia.  Australia  later  supported  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  contention  that  the  Netherlands  had  not  complied  with 
the  August  1  cease-fire  resolution  and  submitted  an  unsuccessful 
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resolution  that  the  parties  withdraw  behind  their  August  1 
positions.’  Australia  and  New  Zealand  were  the  only  non- 
Asian  or  non-African  countries  present  at  the  New  Delhi 
conference  of  January,  1949,  which  sent  to  the  Security  Council 
a  resolution  that  helped  stiflFen  the  UN  resolution  of  January 
28  recommending  independence  for  Indonesia.^  In  March 

Australia  and  India  requested  that  the  dispute  be  debated  by 

the  General  Assembly.*  Australia  had  been  selected  by  Indonesia 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  for  Indonesia 
and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Consular  Commission.  Kahin 
writes  of  the  Australian  role, 

“  In  general  the  Republican  delegation  always  preferred  to  have 
the  Australian  delegate  to  UNCI,  Mr.  Thomas  K.  Critchley,  partici¬ 
pate  in  negotiations,  not  only  because  of  Australia’s  sympathy  for  the 

Indonesian  position,  but  also  because  they  believed  he  had  a  much 

greater  knowledge  of  Indonesia  than  either  the  American  or  Belgian 
delegates  on  UNCI.”* 

Indonesia  recently  decided  to  send  a  delegation  to  Australia 
”  to  formally  thank  Australia  for  her  support  in  Indonesia's 
struggle  for  independence.”’  Particularly  in  its  early  Security 

Council  role,  Australia  followed  a  policy  of  independent  leader¬ 
ship,  gaining  the  support  of  Asian,  African  and  Soviet-bloc 

countries  against  the  colonial  powers.  Although  the  Australian 
policies  were  usually  defeated  or  adopted  with  changes,  the 
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■  Indonesian  case  was  the  most  important  attempt  by  Australia 
j  to  exert  policy  leadership  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Security  Treaties 

Australia  has  entered  into  three  pacts  which  are  related  to 
its  position  in  Asia,  the  ANZAC  pact  of  1944,  the  ANZUS 
pact  of  1951,  and  the  SEATO  agreement  of  1954.  Only  the 
last  of  these  has  a  direct  connection  with  Australia's  relations 
with  Southeast  Asia,  since  the  ANZUS  pact  was  directed  mainly 
against  Japan  as  a  recognition  of  Australia's  concessions  on 
rearmament  in  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  Southeast  Asian 
countries  were  generally  critical  of  the  treaty. 

I  The  SEATO  negotiations  raised  doubts  about  Australian 
i  leadership  in  Southeast  Asia,  since  most  countries  in  the  area 
wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  pact.  Recognizing  the  difficulty, 
Mr.  Casey  “  visited  the  capitals  of  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
South  and  South-East  Asia  tioth  before  and  after  the  Manila 
Conference  to  explain  to  the  Governments  of  those  countries 
the  need  for  such  a  Treaty.”*  Both  before  and  at  the  Manila 
Conference  Mr.  Casey  emphasized  a  point  with  which  the  non- 
co-operating  countries  would  agree. 

“  The  most  serious  error  we  could  commit  would  be  to  believe 
that  the  vital  problem  of  Asia  can  be  solved  by  military  means  alone, 
and  to  neglect  the  psychological  and  economic  aspects  of  the  problem.” 
He  added,  “  I  have  missed  no  opportunity  in  stressing  with  Mr.  Dulles 

and  others  the  importance  of  the  economic  factor  in  South  East 
Asia.”* 

Australia  apparently  supported  the  successful  move  of  the 
Asian  countries  to  delete  any  reference  to  Communism  in  the 
treaty  as  being  “  unnecessarily  provocative.”  To  reassure  India. 
Mr.  Casey  pointed  out  that  the  treaty  would  not  bind  Australia 
to  intervene  in  case  of  fighting  between  India  and  Pakistan  over 
the  Kashmir  dispute.'®  The  SEATO  agreement  is  Southeast 
Asian  more  in  name  than  in  fact,  and  Australia  did  attempt  to 

keep  this  in  mind  in  its  talking  and  negotiating.  This  is  hardly 
leadership  of  Southeast  Asia  but  it  does  represent  something  of 
the  bridge  concept. 

Colombo  Plan 

Although  there  was  nothing  particularly  novel  in  the  idea 

of  a  plan  for  developmental  aid,  Australia  took  the  leadership 

in  proposing  the  Colombo  Plan.  Speaking  at  the  Colombo 

meeting  of  Commonwealth  countries  in  January,  1950,  Minister 

for  External  Affairs  P.  C.  Spender  pro|x>sed  the  creation  of  a 
consultative  committee  to  consider  problems  of  economic  aid  and 
development  in  Southeast  Asia."  The  committee  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Sydney,  and  in  reporting  to  Parliament  Mr.  Spender 

said  that  the  fact  of  holding  the  meeting  in  Australia 

“Demonstrates  the  vital  interests  which  Australia  has  in  all 

developments  in  the  area,  and  in  a  sense  reflects  our  consciousness  of 
the  initiative  which  Australia  must  take  in  meeting  and  solving  the 
economic  and  political  problems  of  South  and  South-East  Asia.”" 

There  was  no  claim  that  the  eighty  million  dollars  of 
Australian  aid  would  solve  the  problem,  but  the  sponsors  hoped 

that  the  plan  would  act  as  a  stimulant  to  encourage  other  aid. 

The  plan  has  grown  so  that  19  countries  are  participating,  14 

of  which  are  in  Asia,  and  the  1954  report  states  that  develop¬ 
mental  expenditures  increased  by  27  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.** 

Korea 

In  the  course  of  the  hostilities  in  Korea,  to  which  Australia 
contributed  about  15,000  troops,  the  government’s  policy  was 
one  of  preventing  the  extension  of  conflict  and  of  initiating  or 
supporting  compromise  moves  for  ending  the  conflict.  After 


the  Chinese  Communists  had  entered  the  fighting.  Prime 
Minister  Menzies  stated, 

”...  our  own  best  endeavours  will  be  in  the  direction  of  isolating 
the  Korean  campaign  and  making  it  abundantly  clear  to  the  Chinese 
people  that  the  participating  countries  of  the  United  Nations  have  no 
desire  to  inflict  injury  on  Chinese  lives  or  property  .  .  . 

Australia  gave  early  support  for  the  Indian  proposal  to 
resolve  the  prisoner-of-war  dispute,  and  was  the  first  to  propose 
that  it  be  given  priority  in  the  discussions  of  the  First  Committee 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

“  In  all  the  discussions  which  went  on  behind  the  scenes,  Australia 
consistently  advanced  the  proposition  that  the  Indian  proposals,  by 
their  nature  and  by  their  authorship,  stood  the  best  chance  of  a 
positive  result  with  the  greatest  possible  support. 

When  South  Korea  released  prisoners  of  war  in  June,  1953, 
Minister  for  External  Affairs  Casey  sent  a  message  to  President 
Rhee  stating  that  Australia  was  ‘‘  greatly  shocked  ”  at  the 
violation  of  previous  agreements  which  jeopardized  negotiations 

and  would  make  difficult  future  support  for  South  Korea.'* 
Finally,  it  was  Australia  and  New  ^land  who  presented  the 

compromise  proposal  for  Russian  participation  in  the  Political 
Conference,  and  Australia  unsuccessfully  supported  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  India."  Obviously  Australia's  policy  throughout  the 
Korean  dispute  has  not  been  one  of  neutralism,  but  it  was 
compatible  with  South  and  Southeast  Asian  fears  of  a  general 

war  and  it  accepted  with  commendation  India’s  neutralist 
role."  The  criticism  can  be  made  that  Australia  should  have 
played  a  more  independent  role  at  some  points,  particularly  at 
the  point  of  General  MacArthur's  advance  across  the  38th 
Parallel. 

Indo-China 

Australian  policy  on  Indo-China  was  based  on  an  inter¬ 

pretation  of  the  situation  in  the  following  terms  by  Mr.  Casey:** 

The  French  had  never  really  re-established  their  control  of  the 
country  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  and,  although  the  three 
associated  States — Viet  Nam.  Laos  and  Cambodia — had  been  given 
independence  within  the  French  Union,  it  was  very  difficult  for  any 
one  to  say  exactly  what  this  independence  meant.  Consequently, 
large  numbers  of  Vietnamese,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Cambodians  and 

Laotians,  did  not  think  that  they  could  exercise  effective  independence 

through  co-operation  with  the  French  authorities.  There  is  no  doubt 

that  the  Viet  Minh,  though  completely  under  Communist  control, 
originally  had  a  strong  nationalist  basis  and  continued  to  have 
nationalist  elements  in  their  ranks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non- 
Communist  regime  did  not  have  sufficient  nationalist  appeal  of  its 
own,  with  the  result  that  large  numbers  of  non-Communists  remained 
neutral  in  the  struggle  rather  than  offering  active  reisistance  to  the 

Communists. 

The  Australian  government  concluded  that  the  United 
Nations  could  not  deal  effectively  with  the  problem,  since  France 
had  threatened  to  veto  any  UN  action.  Another  conclusion  was 
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that  the  Communists  were  so  strong  militarily  and  in  terms  of 
popular  support  that  outside  military  intervention  could  not 
succeed.  Australian  policy  was  to  support  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment  and  to  oppose  intervention  to  save  Dien  Bien  Phu.  Mr. 
Casey's  arguments  against  intervention,  as  put  to  the  leaders  at 
Geneva,  were: 

“  It  would  not  have  the  backing  of  the  United  Nations.  It  would 
put  us  in  wrong  with  world  opinion,  particularly  in  Asia.  It  would 
probably  embroil  us  with  Communist  China.  It  would  wreck  the 
Geneva  conference  ...”** 

Without  overemphasising  the  importance  of  the  Australian 
role,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  several  Australian  proposals 
were  part  of  the  settlement:  consideration  of  Viet  Nam  separately 
from  Laos  and  Cambodia,  a  division  of  authority  between 
North  and  South  Viet  Nam,  and  the  inclusion  of  India  on  the 
Control  Commission." 

Formosa 

Australian  policy  on  Formosa  has  supported  the  British 
stand  that  the  off-shore  islands  should  be  treated  separately 
from  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  and  that  all  possible  efforts 
should  be  made  in  the  United  Nations  and  elsewhere  to  end  the 
fighting.”  In  his  Washington  talks  Mr.  Menzies  urged  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  clear  policy  which  would  not  involve 


”  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  98-99. 

”  ANS,  January  28,  1955. 

”  CN,  November  1954,  pp.  792-795. 

"  CN,  December  1953,  p.  709,  and  July  1953,  p.  397. 

“  CN,  September  1953,  p.  527. 

”  CN,  July  1954,  p.  467. 

*’  Article  in  Australian  Policies  Toward  Asia,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5-6. 


fighting  over  the  off-shore  islands.  Australia  opposes  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  Formosa  to  the  Communists,  thus  upholding  the  “  two 
Chinas  "  position  in  disagreement  with  India. 

Disagreement  with  Asia 

There  are  four  policies  dn  which  Australia  is  in  clear 
disagreement  with  most  Southeast  Asian  countries:  the  dis-  ^ 
position  of  Western  New  Guinea  (Irian),  the  treatment  of 
Indians  in  South  Africa,  the  recognition  of  Communist  China, 
and  the  already-described  SEATO  Pact.  Australia  has  firmly 
supported  Dutch  as  against  Indonesian  control  of  Irian  on  the  ^ 
grounds  that  the  Netherlands  has  retained  sovereignty,  that 
Indonesian  control  would  endanger  Australian  security,  and  that 
Dutch  control  is  better  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.”  Indo¬ 
nesia  seems  unlikely  to  abandon  its  claim,  and  the  Afro-Asian 
Conference  in  Bandung  supported  the  Indonesians. 

Australia  has  argued  that  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  South 
Africa  is  a  matter  within  the  latter’s  domestic  jurisdiction  and 
has  therefore  abstained  or  voted  against  United  Nations  action. 

Mr.  Casey  has  explained  that  this  does  not  constitute  an 
expression  of  views  “  on  the  substance  of  South  African 
policies.”” 

In  September,  1953,  Mr.  Menzies  stated  his  government’s 
policy  on  recognition  of  Communist  China:” 

“  I  wish  to  say,  so  that  there  may  be  no  ambiguity  about  the 
matter,  that  some  of  the  forces  of  this  country  have  bMn  engaged  I 

in  hostilities  in  which,  among  their  enemies,  have  been  Chinese  ( 

Communists.  I  do  not  discuss  recognition  of  my  enemy  while  1  am  ( 

in  the  field  with  him.  The  whole  problem  of  the  future  of  Communist  i 

China  is  a  problem  that  simply  does  not  arise  at  this  moment.  When 
it  does  arise,  the  Cabinet  will  consider  it.  The  Cabinet  has  not  so  far 
been  asked  to  consider  it.” 

This  policy  was  reaffirmed  in  July,  1954.”  C,  P.  Fitzgerald 
points  out  that  the  Labour  Government  would  have  extended  j 

recognition  had  it  won  the  1949  election  and  that  the  Menzies  ^ 

government  intended  to  do  so  had  not  the  Korean  hostilities  ] 

occurred.  He  concludes  that  non-recognition  is  a  “  major  | 

handicap  ”  in  the  way  of  Australian  influence  in  Southeast 
Asia.”  Without  doubt  Australia  is  more  out  of  tune  with  Asia 
on  this  policy  than  in  any  other  area.  ! 

Conclusions  ' 

( 

Two  main  conclusions  emerge.  First,  Australia  has  not  | 

occupied  a  position  of  leadership  in  matters  where  Southeast  i 

Asian  countries  are  concerned,  except  for  the  1  ndonesian  indepen-  | 

dence  struggle  and  the  Colombo  Plan.  Australia  did  attempt 
to  lead  in  the  SEATO  negotiations,  but  most  Southeast  Asian 
countries  did  not  follow.  Second,  Australia  has  supported  many 
policies  which  appeal  to  Southeast  Asia,  particularly  along  lines  1 
of  ending  or  preventing  the  spread  of  fighting  and  of  seeking 
negotiated  settlements  in  cases  such  as  Korea,  Indo-China  and  ' 
Formosa. 

Australian  policy  leaders  have  tried  to  ride  three  horses  ' 
simultaneously — American,  British,  and  Southeast  Asian — and 
the  horses  are  not  a  team.  Policy  leadership  in  Southeast  Asia  ’ 
would  have  required  a  greater  willingness  to  agree  with  countries 
such  as  India  and  Indonesia,  and  this  would  have  involved 
compromises  the  Australians  were  not  prepared  to  make.  In 
particular  it  would  have  involved  greater  criticism  of  American 
policies,  which  was  impossible  because  the  Menzies  government 
has  decided  that  Australian  security  required  close  ties  with  the 
United  States.  Thus  Australia  has  not  attempted  to  lead 
Southeast  Asia;  it  has  attempted  with  some  success  to  provide 
a  bridge  between  Asian  and  American  policies. 
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A  SOUTH  PACIFIC  FEDERATION  ? 


By  a  Correspondent  in  Fiji 


^ntMANlA 


These  “  divisions  of  Melanesia,  "  1 

Micronesia  and  Polynesia  are  Lpr 
not  racially  watertight  com-  ^ 

partments,  because  centuries  of  ' 

migrations  between  islands  all  over  / 

the  Pacific  have  resulted  in  a  mixing  '  * 
of  peoples,”  states  the  author  of  the 
little  book  Introducing  the  British  A  ‘j 

Pacific  Islands  (prepared  for  the  Sji 
Colonial  Office  and  the  Central  CAHOLiNe 

Office  of  Information,  London).  He  ^  ^  y  M  I  C 

goes  on :  “  Thus  there  are  purely  ^  Af  ' — 

Polynesian  islands  in  the  heart  of  C  { 

Melanesia,  and  there  are  Melanesian  ^ 
colonies  well  inside  the  geographical 

boundaries  of  Polynesia  and  ^ 

Micronesia. 

”  The  mid-Pacific  Micronesians 
are  an  admixture  of  Polynesian  and 
Mongolian.  The  pre- 

dominantly  Melanesian,  but  many 
of  them  possess  a  Polynesian  strain 
which  is  sometimes  very  strong. 

The  little  island-group  of  Rotuma,  Wti«m4 

although  part  of  the  Crown  Colony 
of  Fiji,  is  Polynesian  with  a  strong 
Mongolian  strain.  Most  of  the  — 

island  languages  have  borrowed 

words  and  expressions  from  one  another,  in  the  same  way  as 
English  and  other  European  languages  have  borrowed  and  still 
borrow  among  themselves.” 

There  are  a  number  of  similarities  in  the  life  and  society 
of  the  Pacific  peoples.  The  book  mentions  several  of  them  in 
its  pages  (1)  Most  of  the  Pacific  Islands  remain  undeveloped 
economically.  Primitive  life  is  still  prevailing  in  many  of  the 
communities  which  the  tourist  agents  describe  as  “  idylls  of  the 
South  Seas.”  Since  they  are  under  different  administrations, 
their  development  cannot  be  uniformly  progressive.  They  still 
lack  communications  and  mutual  contacts. 


(1)  Breadfruit  and  papaws  are  common  throughout  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Pig  is  a  desirable  delicacy,  especially  for  Christmas. 

(2)  A  letter  posted  in  Moscow  sometimes  reaches  Suva  earlier 
than  one  posted  at  Raratonga. 

(3)  Cook  Is.  Area  100  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  15,000  ;  products  : 
citrus,  pineapples,  tomatoes.  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Is.  Area  375  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  40, (XX)  ;  products  :  pandanus  palm.  New  Hebrides. 
Area  5,700  sq.  miles ;  pop.  47,000  ;  products  :  cocoa,  coffee, 
bananas,  sugar  cane,  oranges,  kauri  pine.  Niue.  Area  100  sq.  miles ; 
pop.  4,553  ;  products  :  bananas,  kumulas.  Solomons.  Area 
1 1 ,500  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  90,000  ;  products  :  rubber,  sweet  potatoes, 
pineapples,  bananas,  gold.  Tonga.  Area  269  sq.  miles  ;  pop.  47,000  ; 
products  :  bananas.  W.  Samoa.  Area  1,133  sq.  miles  ;  pop. 
70,000  ;  products  ;  bananas,  citrus,  cocoa.  There  are  other  French 
and  American  possessions  in  the  South-West  Pacific.  All  the  islands 
without  exception  export  copra  and  toncas  shell.  The  total  population 
of  all  Pacific  Islands  is  less  than  a  million  and  the  population  of  the 
British  Pacific  Islands  is  about  half  a  million.  Fiji.  Area  7,045  sq. 
miles  ;  pop.  330,000  ;  products  :  gold,  manganese,  sugar,  pine¬ 
apples,  bananas,  etc. 
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A  federal  scheme  similar  to  that  which  the  UK  Government 
has  promoted  in  the  Caribbean  can  be  successfully  promoted 
for  the  British  Pacific  Islands.  A  federation  of  Central  Africa 
has  already  been  created.  East  African  Federation  is  on  the 
move.  Why  not  a  South  Pacific  Federation  under  the  auspices 
of  Britain?  Smaller  insular  territories  by  becoming  parts  of 
a  bigger  federation  of  their  own  become  stronger  as  links  in  a 
chain.  Federation  would  help  them  to  break  their  shackles  of 
isolation  and  loneliness.  It  would  open  the  gateway  for  progress 
and  advancement  through  the  greater  mutual  contact,  communi¬ 
cation  and  education.  Fiji,  New  Hebrides,  Solomons,  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands,  Cook,  Phoenix  and  others  including  the 
smaller  groups  like  Fanning,  Tokelau,  Santa  Cruz,  Mashiki, 
etc.,  may  be  included  in  this  South-West  Pacific  Islands  Federa¬ 
tion.  Other  territories  like  Samoa,  Tonga  and  other  groups 
could  also  be  invited  to  join.  It  should  be  a  viable  scheme. 

A  federal  government  consisting  of  these  territories  could 
be  expected  to  take  a  greater  and  abiding  interest  in  their 
economic,  social  and  cultural  progress.  A  govemnKnt  by  the 
people  for  themselves  has  no  other  axe  to  grind.  It  could  afford 
to  pay  good  salaries  for  real  experts  to  advise  and  guide  them. 
At  present  most  of  the  island  administrations  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  proper  experts  to  serve  them.  For  a  small  Government 
it  is  tod  expensive.  The  federal  government  would  need 
guidance  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  there  is  no  other  country 
better  suited  than  the  United  Kingdom  with  its  vast  experience 
in  colonial  administration  and  good  govemnKnt.  It  has  developed 
several  backward  colonies  to  full  self-government  even  in  the 
so-called  “  dark  ”  continent.  It  is  now  supplying  the  senior 
officers  for  the  administration  in  most  of  these  island  territories. 
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All  these  territories  need  economic  development.  Rainfall 
is  plentiful.  The  soil  is  very  rich  in  most  of  the  territories.  Most 
of  the  economic  crops  have  not  been  introduced  to  many  of  the 
islands.  The  exceptions  are  Fiji  which  produces  sugar  and 
Samoa  which  produces  cocoa.  Bananas  have  been  recently 
introduced  to  these  islands  to  cater  for  the  market  in  New 
Zealand.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  land  where  coffee,  rubber, 
tea  and  several  other  tropical  products  could  be  successfully 
grown.  An  overall  scheme  for  the  development  of  these  islands, 
eliminating  overlapping,  and  probing  into  new  ventures,  could 
be  undertaken  only  by  a  federal  government  which  would 
command  respect  in  Wall  Street  and  the  City  to  raise  necessary 
money  for  capital  expenditure. 

Though  there  is  no  scope  for  big  irrigation  schemes,  yet 
there  are  possibilities  for  smaller  schemes  to  bring  more  land 
under  cultivation.  Phosphate,  gold,  manganese  are  already 
mined  in  great  quantities.  Iron,  copper  and  zinc  are  found  in 
the  main  island  of  the  Fiji  group.  Proper  surveys  have  not  been 
made  even  in  the  ntost  economically  advanced  colony  in  these 
territories.  When  the  work  is  undertaken  it  may  reveal  further 
mineral  wealth.  A  federal  government  could  do  a  great  deal 
which  is  not  being  done  today. 

If  these  small  territories  get  themselves  attached  to  bigger 
countries  nearby  they  can  expect  only  Cinderella’s  treatment,  for 
they  are  small  and  can  be  ignored  easily.  Unless  the  bigger 
units  find  something  for  their  own  advantage  in  them  (in  the 
small  outlying  islands)  they  will  not  get  the  extra  special  treat¬ 
ment  which  they  need.  And  for  the  tropical  islands  of  the 
Pacific  there  is  no  country  nearby  which  has  a  population 
racially  or  culturally  or  in  any  other  way  similar  to  them. 

The  last  war  has  shown  that  the  island  people  would  not 
be  left  to  their  idyllic  life  of  loneliness.  The  economy  of  the 
modern  world  is  such  that  they  have  to  seek  outside  contacts 
for  their  own  better  living.  The  principal  cash  crop  is  copra 
and  they  have  to  sell  it  on  the  world  market.  World  price 
trends  affect  them  more  deeply  than  others  for  most  of  the 


islanders  depend  entirely  on  this  crop.  They  have  acquired 
new  tastes  and  wants.  And  for  these  they  want  good  prices 
for  their  produce.  Only  a  government  of  their  own  can  plan 
and  investigate  alternatives  to  the  present  dependence  on  the 
prices  of  a  single  crop. 

Fiji  being  a  part  of  the  proposed  Federation  and  also  being 
the  most  advanced  in  the  group  could  be  expected  to  play  a 
major  part  in  the  scheme.  The  Federation  would  not  inherit 
such  awkward  problems  as  the  “  racial  dilemma  ”  in  Fiji,  which 
appears  to  be  a  bugbear  to  some  fireraisers.  The  Indian 
community,  which  may  become  a  majority  community  in  course 
of  years  if  the  present  racial  rate  of  growth  is  maintained,  will 
have  to  become  only  a  minority  in  a  Federation.  Others— 
people  of  kava  and  taro — will  be  in  the  majority.  They  are 
closely  related  to  each  other  racially  as  well  as  culturally. 

Inauguration  of  a  Federation  would  be  a  golden  opportunity 
for  the  island  people  to  grow  under  proper  guidance  in  their 
own  way,  not  loosing  their  valuable  traditions  and  customs. 
Britain  has  been  helping  these  people  individually  to  good 
government.  Now  she  must  come  forward  to  help  them  to 
live  together. 

The  Federation  could  stand  on  its  own  feet  after  a  few 
years  of  help  and  guidance.  The  investors  who  are  now  shy 
to  invest  in  little  Fiji,  tiny  Samoa  or  the  small  Solomons  may 
become  really  interested  in  a  Federation,  for  it  would  consist 
of  several  territories  and  present  greater  scope  for  their  economic 
activity.  These  territories,  though  surrounded  by  a  vast  ocean, 
still  import  canned  fish,  prawns  and  other  sea  products.  If 
proper  training  is  given  in  deep  sea  fishing,  they  can  become 
exporters  of  fish.  The  potentialities  are  great. 

However,  unless  these  territories  are  brought  closer  together 
and  work  together  under  a  common  administration  of  their  own 
they  cannot  expect  appreciable  improvement  in  their  economic 
status  and  welfare.  The  territories  could  be  developed  at  least 
to  the  level  of  Hawaii.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  Britain. 


POPULATION  AND  POVERTY 

By  Viscount  Soulbury 


WE  are  told  that  at  the  World  Population  conference 
of  1954,  the  holders  of  the  view  that  population 
growth  needed  to  be  artificially  restricted  found 
themselves  to  be  very  much  in  a  minority,  practically 
confined  to  Great  Britain  and  the  USA,  who  had  thereby 
incurred  a  great  deal  of  dislike  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Hitherto, 
many  people  have  thought  that  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  an  Asian  country  such  as  India,  was 
the  rapid  growth  of  her  population — reported  to  be  about 
five  millions  a  year — but  it  seems  that  the  Indian  delegates 
at  the  conference  felt  no  qualms  on  that  account  and  were 
opposed  to  artificial  restriction.  I  don’t  know  whether 
India’s  neighbour — Ceylon — was  represented  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  or  what  views  her  delegates  expressed,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  politicians  and  economists  in  Ceylon  have  been 


Viscount  Soulbury  was  Ceylon’s  first  Governor-General  from  1948 
to  1954. 


seriously  perturbed  by  the  pressure  of  population  upon  the 
food  supply — mostly  rice — both  home-grown  and  imported, 
and  are  apprehensive  lest  the  productivity  of  the  island 
should  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  number 
of  mouths  to  be  fed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  those  appre 
hensions  will  be  removed  by  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
conference. 

Writing  in  1950,  Sir  Ivor  Jennings — then  Vice 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Ceylon — stated  in  his  book 
The  Economy  of  Ceylon  that  “  It  seems  clear  that  the 
increase  of  production,  whether  for  consumption  or  export, 
is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,”  and 
only  last  February  the  Governor-General  said  in  a  broad¬ 
cast  to  his  countrymen: — ”  Tfie  rapidly  swelling  popula¬ 
tion  has  brought  a  grave  economic  challenge  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people.”  That  is  not  surprising,  when  wc 
consider  that  in  1946  Ceylon’s  population  was  6,637,339 
and  had  risen  to  8,098,637  by  March  1953,  an  increase  of 
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over  21  per  cent  in  seven  years.  To-day  it  is  probably  well 
in  excess  of  8,250,000.  It  is  true  that  in  the  last  two  decades 
the  crude  birth-rate — that  is  the  number  of  births  per 
thousand  of  the  population — has  tended  to  fall  slightly, 
but  the  death-rate  has  fallen  very  substantially — from  21.1 
to  10.9  per  thousand — between  the  years  above-mentioned, 
due  chiefly  to  better  sanitary  conditions  and  medical 
services.  The  net  result  is  that  the  population  is  now  in¬ 
creasing  at  the  rate  of  at  least  3  per  cent  per  annum,  and  if, 
as  appears  likely,  that  increase  continues,  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  the  population  of  Ceylon  is  doubled.  At 
any  rate  the  burden  of  feeding  from  200,000  to  250,000  new 
mouths  every  year  may  last  for  a  considerable  time, 
incidentally,  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  of  Ceylon,  as  has 
been  said  of  India,  and  most  other  countries  in  the  world, 
except  Europe  and  North  America,  that  there  is  no  adequate 
registration  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Ceylon  census  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  and  the  number  of 
births  and  deaths  which  go  unregistered  is  very  small. 

Of  course  the  obvious  solution  is  that  the  production 
of  food  and  of  the  exports  with  which  food  is  bought, 
should  keep  step  with  the  increase  of  population. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  is  making  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  provide  irrigation,  open  up  more  land  and 
improve  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  last  year’s  crop 
of  paddy  (rice)  was  a  record.  But  the  yield  per  acre  is  low, 
for  many  peasants  still  scatter  the  seed  and  do  not  transplant 
thus  maintaining  the  method  of  which  a  Dutch  Governor 
of  Ceylon  complained  in  1760,  when  he  wrote: — 

“  If  only  the  lazy  Sinhalese  could  be  induced,  as  in  Java  and 
elsewhere,  to  plant  the  paddy  instead  of  sowing  it.  they  would 
appreciably  contribute  to  making  Ceylon  richer  in  grain.” 

With  an  average  yield  comparable  to  that  obtained  in 
other  countries  of  the  East,  for  example  Japan,  the  present 
acreage  under  paddy  (about  1 ,000,000  acres)  would  provide 
for  Ceylon’s  existing  needs,  but  if  provision  is  to  be  made 
for  a  population  increasing  annually  at  the  present  rate, 
much  more  land  would  have  to  be  opened  up.  That  is  an 
extremely  expensive  and  lengthy  operation.  To  establish 
one  small-holder  and  his  family,  clear  and  irrigate  his  land 
(about  five  acres),  house  and  equip  him,  costs  not  much 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  £1,000  sterling.  Multiply  that 
by  the  many  thousands  of  new  cultivators  required,  and  it 
can  be  seen  how  far  distant  is  the  day  of  self-sufficiency. 
To  what  extent  can  Ceylon’s  three  main  products — tea, 
rubber  and  coconut — help?  Ceylon  has  to  import  and  pay 
with  her  exports  for  more  than  half  her  rice,  and  of  these 
exports,  tea  provides  about  60  per  cent  and  rubber  about 
20  per  cent — most  of  the  balance  comes  from  the  coconut. 

Prices  at  the  moment  are  fairly  remunerative;  Ceylon 
is  enjoying  a  seller’s  market  for  some  of  her  products,  and 
by  a  happy  coincidence  a  buyers*  market  for  rice.  But  the 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  are  notoriously  subject 
to  fluctuation,  and  even  if  present  prices  are  maintained, 
there  is,  so  far  as  tea  and  rubber  are  concerned,  little  more 
land  available  and  suitable  for  expansion.  Accordingly  not 
much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these  crops  as  contri¬ 
butions  towards  the  feeding  of  an  increased  population. 

And  even  if  the  population  remained  static  from  now 


onwards,  there  would  still  be  a  serious  problem  to  face. 
For  the  standard  of  living  in  Ceylon  is  very  low,  though  not 
so  low  as  in  India.  Deaths  by  starvation  are  rare,  but 
undernourishment  and  malnutrition  are  fairly  common; 
a  visit  to  the  Children’s  hospital  in  Coloml^  is  a  dis¬ 
tressing  experience.  A  substantial  part  of  the  population  is 
terribly  poor,  and  one  of  Ceylon’s  most  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living.  If  this  could  be  done, 
the  population  would  probably  decrease.  That  seems  to 
have  b^n  the  experience  of  the  West,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  as  families  achieve  better  living  conditions,  they 
acquire  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  children, 
and  in  order  to  hand  a  higher  standard  of  living  down  to 
them,  limit  the  number  of  their  offspring.  But  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  Ceylon  to  raise  the  standard,  when 
every  year  250,(X)0  more  mouths  have  to  be  fed. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  help  from  an  expansion  of 
industry,  for,  unlike  India,  Ceylon  is  woefully  short  of  the 
necessary  raw  materials. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  forest  resources  of  the 
tropics,  if  properly  exploited,  will  be  almost  limitless, 
beuuse  the  growth  of  timber  in  the  tropics  is  so  much 
faster  than  in  cold  climates.  But  is  that  a  fact?  According 
to  Monsieur  Pierre  Gouru, 

“  Tropical  and  equatorial  forests  have  an  economic  value 
inferior  to  that  of  temperate  forests,  and  are  more  difficult  to  exploit. 
The  actual  situation  is  therefore  very  different  from  the  tales  commonly 
told  about  forests  in  the  hot  regions  .  .  .  Forests  in  the  hot  belt  have 
a  very  slow  rate  of  growth.” 

Monsieur  Gouru  is  a  Professor  at  the  College  de 
France  and  at  the  Free  University  of  Brussels.  He  has  had 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  tropics,  and  his  book 
The  Tropical  World  should,  as  its  translator  Mr.  E.  D. 
Laborde,  rightly  says,  be  in  the  hands  of  every  colonial 
administrator  and  planter. 

Moreover,  such  forests  are,  as  Monsieur  Gouru 
points  out,  extremely  heterogenous,  and  therefore  difficult 
to  exploit.  That  is  certainly  true  of  the  forests  of  Ceylon. 
(Mostly  secondary  jungle.)  Efforts  are  being  made  to  fell 
and  replant  a  few  sections,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
any  substantial  economic  results  are  forthcoming. 

To  sum  up,  India  with  an  industrial  potential  based 
upon  large  reserves  of  raw  materials,  can  possibly  afford 
to  regard  the  rapid  increase  of  her  population  with  some 
degree  of  complacency.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
country  like  Ceylon,  with  little  prospect  of  industrial 
development  and  with  an  economy  founded  upon  a  few 
agricultural  products  and  dependent  upon  world  economic 
conditions,  can  afford  to  let  an  unrestricted  growth  of 
population  perpetuate  the  poverty  of  her  people. 

The  statesmen  and  administrators  of  Ceylon  and  else¬ 
where  may  well  be  perplexed  by  the  divergence  of  views 
attributed  to  the  delegates  at  the  World  Conference,  and 
eagerly  await  an  authoritative  account  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  reports 
which  emerge  will  be  free  from  bias  either  in  favour  of  or 
against  restrictions,  and  will  be  governed  rather  by  a 
desire  to  appreciate  the  factual  and  scientific  aspects  of  the 
problem,  than  by  preconceived  sentiment. 
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INDONESIA’S  TEN  YEARS 
OF  INDEPENDENCE  AND  STRUGGLE 

By  H.E,  Prof,  R.  Supomo  (Indonesian  Ambassador  in  London) 


ON  August  17  Indonesia  celebrates  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  her  independence.  As  is  customary 
at  such  times,  I  should  like  to  take  stock,  partly  in  material 
terms,  but  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  ideological  and 
other  intangible  factors  that  have  done  so  much,  from  the  outset, 
in  remoulding  the  Indonesian  people,  old  in  tradition  but  young 
in  political  freedom. 

The  decade  of  world  history  which  we  have  just  experienced 
has  encompassed  countless  momentous  happenings.  One  of  the 
most  important  and  significant  has  been  the  reawakening  of 
national  feelings  among  the  peoples  of  Asia,  inducing  them  to 
break  the  bonds  that  had  previously  held  them  in  submission  to 
colonial  or  quasi-colonial  rule  and  found  democratic  states. 
Indonesia  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  new  nations,  an  example 
to  less  fortunate  or  less  resolute  peoples. 

In  viewing  Indonesia's  achievements  in  this  period,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  ten  years  is  but  a  very  short  time  when  set 
against  the  centuries  of  recorded  history,  and  is  still  a  small 
fraction  of  the  time  that  the  western  democracies,  for  instance, 
have  taken  to  reach  their  present  stage  of  evolution.  During 
the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed,  Indonesia  has  been  going 
through  the  stages  that  any  nation  has  to  experience  during  its 
early  history.  What  then  are  the  determining  factors  that 
distinguish  this  formative  period  in  Indonesia  from  that  in  other 
countries? 

For  Indonesia  the  last  ten  years  have  represented  a  continual 
struggle  during  which  there  have  been  two  distinct,  but  never¬ 
theless  interrelated  phases.  The  first  comprised  four  years  of 
difficult  and  protracted  negotiations,  interrupted  by  two  full- 
scale  military  actions  by  the  Dutch,  while  the  second  phase  was 
entered  when  international  recognition  was  achieved  by  the 
Republic  with  the  formal  transfer  of  sovereignty  at  the  end  of 
1949. 

Without  going  too  deeply  into  the  shortcomings  of  post-war 
Dutch  policy  in  Indonesia,  the  bitter  experiences  which  the 
Indonesian  people  had  to  undergo  to  vindicate  their  political 
independence  must  not  be  neglected.  Invaluable  time  and  effort 
which  could  have  been  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  nation  had 
to  be  expended  in  a  battle  for  survival.  The  needs  of  that  battle 
left  no  time  for  long-term  planning.  Our  only  plan  was  to  keep 
alive  our  newly  gained  independence  and  to  that  end  we  bent 
all  our  energy  and  fixed  our  eyes  on  that  one  objective. 

All  of  a  sudden  exposed  to  the  full  light  of  national  life  in 
late  1949  after  that  enforced  isolation  and  embittered  struggle 
for  independence,  the  leaders  of  Indonesia  found  themselves 
beset  with  problems.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
problems  of  the  “  underdeveloped  ”  countries,  but  there  are  few 
who  really  appreciate  the  basic  causes  of  the  difficulties  these 
countries  have  to  cope  with. 

The  position  of  Indonesia  in  1949  was  unenviable.  A  public 
debt  of  4,500  million  guilders  (approx.  £423  million)  incurred  by 
the  colonial  administration,  the  repayment  of  which,  at  the  rate 
of  i  million  guilders  a  year,  has  since  seriously  impeded  recon¬ 
struction,  the  problem  of  re-uniting  the  nation,  which  had  been 
divided  artificially  into  splinter  states,  the  need  to  build  up  a 
new  administrative  tradition  and  the  insistent  claims  of  the 


peasantry,  who  were  clamouring  to  improve  their  lot,  bore  down 
upon  the  educated  and  politically  articulate  group  which  had 
been  called  on  to  lead  the  country. 

Furthermore  while  seeking  to  solve  our  national  problems, 
we  were  also  faced  with  intricate  international  problems  in  a 
world  which  is  becoming  increasingly  interdependent.  It  would 
have  been  much  simpler  if  we  could  have  cut  ourselves  off  from 
the  rest  of  humanity  and  devoted  all  our  time  and  energy  to  the 
materialisation  of  our  hopes  and  dreams.  But  at  the  present  time, 
isolation  is  neither  morally  nor  practically  defensible.  We  must 
play  our  part  in  world  affairs  and  we  must  make  our  people, 
so  long  oblivious  of  outside  happenings,  aware  of  their  inter¬ 
national  responsibilities. 

The  general  nature  of  our  situation  may  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  Indonesia  is  having 
to  face  problems  of  political  stabilization,  which  the  western 
democracies  managed  to  solve — not  without  pain — centuries  ago, 
at  the  same  time  as  those  of  modern  industrialisation.  The 
instability  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
and  her  technological  advances  of  modem  times  now  jostle  each 
other. 

The  difficulty  is  added  to  by  the  unique  character  of  the 
environment  in  which  these  modernising  processes  have  to  take 
place.  Before  Indonesia  can  assume  her  full  stature  as  a  nation, 
she  must  throw  off  the  heritage  of  the  past.  Through  the  ages, 
because  of  her  vulnerable  position,  she  has  been  subjected  to 
innumerable  influences — religious,  cultural,  political  and 
economic — each  leaving  in  its  wake  a  troubled  sea  of  conflicting 
loyalties.  Such  conflicts  are  not  merely  a  part  of  history,  but 
are  a  living  force  continually  tearing  at  the  fabric  of  our  young 
country,  causing  dissension  and  making  it  difficult  for  many  of 
us  to  realise  that  we  are  at  last  Indonesians,  owing  a  wider 
loyalty  to  our  country  and  an  ultimate  loyalty  to  civilisation. 

Added  to  that  is  the  impact  of  the  outside  world  on  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Modern  methods  of  communication  mean  that  today’s 
events  have  immediate  repercussions  in  places  far  removed 
from  their  original  source.  This  situation  has  a  bearing  on  every 
aspect  of  reconstruction,  the  pull  of  the  old  and  the  counter- 
attraction  of  the  new  causing  doubt  and  delay.  Thus  everything 
has  to  be  built  up  from  rock  bottom.  In  a  post-revolutionary 
period,  when  traditional  communities  are  being  transformed 
into  new  and  larger  entities,  conventional  solutions  are  inapplic¬ 
able.  Old  values  are  being  called  into  question,  but  what  is  to 
replace  them?  It  is  no  use  flinging  aside  every  vestige  of  western 
influence  in  a  fit  of  patriotic  fervour,  but  western  standards  and 
values  cannot  provide  Indonesia  with  a  solution  for  her  difficul¬ 
ties.  While  making  use  of  western  techniques,  we  must  somehow 
find  a  means  of  refashioning  our  ancient  traditions  for  service 
in  the  modern  age. 

Set  against  this  background  it  is  worthwhile  mentioning 
some  of  the  developments  in  Indonesia  since  its  independence. 

Progress  in  education  has  been  a  shining  feature  of  post¬ 
independence  administrations.  Illiteracy,  the  scourge  of  any 
country  seeking  to  progress,  was  a  legacy  of  the  Dutch  period  ; 
only  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  literate  in  1942.  By 
means  of  an  extensive  Government  mass-educatipll  seheme  ^nd 
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the  spontaneous  efforts  of  youth  organisations  throughout  the 
country,  the  standard  of  literacy  has  been  raised  to  53  per  cent. 
The  training  of  teachers  is  extremely  important,  for  six  times 
as  many  children  now  go  to  elementary  schools  as  compared 
with  the  Dutch  period  and  twenty  times  as  many  pupils  are 
participating  in  secondary  education.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
Government  has  initiated  a  nation-wide  network  of  training 
colleges  catering  for  102,905  trainees,  92,087  of  whom  have 
Government  scholarships,  while  three  Faculties  of  Education 
have  recently  beert  inaugurated.  It  is  notable  that  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  sites  and  schools  much  is  owed  to  the  collective  efforts 
of  the  people  of  the  regions  acting  on  their  own  initiative. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  induce  a  greater  depth  into  studies 
which,  together  with  a  realisation  of  ultimate  values,  is  essential 
in  character  formation.  Starting  with  only  the  six  faculties  of 
the  colonial  period,  we  have  expanded  the  system  of  higher 
education  so  effectively  that  the  opening  of  our  third  State 
university  (in  East  Java)  last  year  brought  the  total  of  faculties 
and  academies  to  42.  Besides  expansion  there  is  the  need  to 
give  a  national  character  to  our  university  system,  a  character 
that  was  rigidly  excluded  before  1945. 

The  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  considerable  revival  in  the 
cultural  life  in  Indonesia.  The  infinite  variety  of  popular  arts 
are  flourishing  once  again  after  having  been  condemned  to 
stagnate  in  the  seclusion  of  the  villages  and  princely  courts. 
The  problems  involved  are  similar  to  those  in  other  fields,  the 
main  one  being  how  to  preserve  the  national  character  of  the 
popular  arts  while  giving  greater  rein  to  individual  expression 
and  artistic  fulfilment,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  effect  of 
international  currents  on  cultural  life. 

In  the  economic  sphere  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  remedy¬ 
ing  of  the  unbalance  in  the  former  colonial  economy,  in  which 
most  Indonesians  were  destined  to  remain  peasant  proprietors  or 
labourers,  and  the  concentration  on  primary  products  left 
Indonesia  particularly  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  world 
commodity  prices.  The  Government,  therefore,  has  sought  to 
encourage  the  emergence  of  a  national  commercial  and 
managerial  class,  which  had  been  conspicuously  lacking  under 
the  colonial  administration. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  village  economy,  the  co-operative 
movement  has  been  greatly  extended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people,  such  collective  action  being  merely  a  manifestation  in 
modern  guise  of  the  old  Indonesian  principle  of  “  gotong  rojong  " 
or  mutual  aid.  During  the  period  the  number  of  co-operatives 
has  risen  from  574  with  52,216  members  to  9,583  with  1,640,028 
members. 

Energetic  action  has  now  brought  about  the  substantial 


rehabilitation  of  the  country’s  basic  factors  of  production  which 
suffered  so  heavily  in  the  war  and  its  aftermath.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  rice  production,  for  in  1955 
the  only  imports  needed  were  for  |;)uffer  stocks,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  population  has  been  growing  at  the  rate  of  1.5  per 
cent,  a  year.  Crude  oil  production  has  risen  sharply.  While  in 
1950  6.4  million  tons  were  produced,  the  figure  for  1955  is 
estimated  at  10,755,000  tons.  The  1954  production  of  35,000 
tons  of  tin  made  Indonesia  the  world's  second  largest  producer. 
Production  of  rubber,  Indonesia’s  most  important  export 
commodity,  has  increased,  notable  progress  having  been  made 
with  regard  to  smallholders’  rubber.  The  production  in  1954 
was  777,169  tons  so  that  Indonesia  is  the  largest  producer  of 
natural  rubber  in  the  world.  With  sugar  a  tremendous  comeback 
has  been  made,  for  while  in  1950  only  277,000  tons  were  produced 
and  a  negligible  amount  exported,  last  year  720,000  tons  were 
produced,  100,(XX)  tons  of  which  were  exported,  so  that  Indonesia 
looks  likely  to  regain  her  position  as  a  principal  sugar  exporter 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Government  has  also  placed  a  considerable  emphasis  on 
industrialisation  in  order  to  remedy  the  unbalance  in  the  economy 
of  the  nation.  Realising  the  importance  of  a  planned  economy  in 
an  industrially  undeveloped  country  at  this  time,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  set  up  a  National  Planning  Bureau,  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Mission,  much  has 
been  done  to  stimulate  the  rise  of  small-scale  industries.  A 
Five-Year  Plan  has  been  formulated  by  the  Bureau,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  aspects  of  the  nation's  economy  and  independent  enter¬ 
prises  have  been  guided  by  the  Board  in  the  national  interest. 

Thus  the  last  ten  years  in  retrospect  present  a  picture  of  a 
struggle  between  old  and  new  values,  conflicts  of  ideologies, 
of  vitality  and  impatience  for  the  future.  New  conceptions  have 
to  be  worked  out,  some  people  delving  into  the  past  to  And  them, 
while  there  are  others  who  would  emulate  the  west.  But 
although  we  must  achieve  their  living  standards,  we  can  never 
cast  ourselves  in  the  image  of  the  west.  The  impact  of  the 
twentieth  century  on  Indonesia  has  been  sudden  and  swift. 
For  us  there  can  be  no  gradual  process  of  evolution.  We  must 
face  up  to  1955  immediately  with  the  inventions  and  knowledge 
of  1955  ;  we  cannot  wait  to  arise  slowly  from  our  colonial  coma 
for  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

It  is  evident  that  once  the  transitional  period  has  been 
spanned  and  the  new  trends  in  society  have  become  more  clearly 
defined,  Indonesia  can  look  forward  with  full  confidence  into  the 
future  that  will  be  hers.  The  third  richest  area  in  the  world  and 
the  sixth  largest  nation,  Indonesia  may  soon  emerge  from  her 
novitiate  to  become  a  stabilising  factor  in  South-East  Asia  and 
thereby  ensure  world  peace. 


THE  DUTCH  ATTITUDE  IN  THE 
JUNGSCHLAEGER  CASE 


By  Ray  Sherwood 


ris  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  young  Republic  of 
Indonesia  should  feel  fiercer  than  an  older  sovereign  state 
would  feel  about  any  suspected  attempt  to  disrupt  its 
suzerainty,  and  should  use  the  fullest  rigour  of  the  law  against 
anyone  accused  of  subversive  activities.  Nor  is  this  only  not 
surprising;  it  is  also,  quite  obviously  fully  justified. 


No  Indonesian  pronouncement  on  the  subject,  however, 
seems  to  get  beyond  the  first  ten  or  twenty  words  without 
bringing  in  the  name  of  Captain  Westerling,  and  the  article  in 
last  month’s  issue  of  the  Eastern  World  on  the  Jungschlaeger 
case  is  no  exception.  But  if  the  scales  are  to  be  held  even,  there 
are  three  things  to  be  borne  in  mind  about  Westerling.  The 
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first  is  that  Indonesia  is  far  from  being  the  only  former  “colonial” 
territory  in  the  world  in  which  a  number  of  foolish  diehards 
have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  accepting  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  No  one  outside  their  own  narrow  circle  has  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  their  attempts  to  set  the  clock  back,  and  there  is 
no  valid  excuse  for  visiting  their  sins  on  others.  The  second 
is  that  the  Indonesian  Republic  is  not  altogether  blameless  in 
the  matter,  because  it  changed  the  newly  sovereign  federal  set¬ 
up  into  a  unitary  state  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  certain 
of  the  component  parts,  which  were  thereby  coerced  and 
provided  with  a  good  deal  of  moral  justification  in  struggling 
against  centralisation  of  the  regime.  And  the  third  is  that  the 
Dutch  Government  has  done  all  it  can  do  lawfully  against 
Westerling.  When  he  arrived  in  Holland  after  the  British 
authorities  at  Singapore  had  refused  to  extradite  him  in  Indonesia 
the  possibility  of  proceedings  against  him  was  carefully  con¬ 
sidered.  But  there  was  no  case  because  Dutch  jurisdiction  over 
Indonesia  had  come  to  an  end.  What  a  man  does  outside  the 
national  territory  does  not  fall  within  the  competence  of  a 
country's  judicial  authorities.  Nor  could  the  question  of 
extraditing  him  from  Holland  even  arise.  States  do  not  extradite 
their  own  nationals,  and  no  extradition  treaty,  anyway,  exists 
between  Holland  and  the  Republic. 

But  when  Westerling  came  into  the  news  again  recently  in 
connection  with  his  plan  to  set  out  for  Indonesia  in  the  yacht 
“  Evipan  ”  in  order  to  resume  his  assistance  in  the  Moluccan 
struggle  against  the  authority  of  Jakarta,  the  Dutch  authorities 
refused  him  a  passport  and,  similarly,  refused  passports  to  the 
men  constituting  his  crew.  If  he  has  now,  as  has  been  reported, 
left  Holland  all  the  same,  he  can  only  have  done  so  secretly  and 
certainly  without  the  Netherlands  Government’s  consent.  So 
much  for  Westerling,  regarding  whom  only  one  other  thing 
needs  to  be  said:  However  heroic  he  may  seem  to  himself  and 
to  a  few  misguided  associates,  to  the  Dutch  Government  he  is 
an  undesirable  adventurer,  impairing  good  relations  with  the 
Indonesian  Republic. 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  Westerling’s  past  activities  in 
Indonesia  may  be  related  to  the  Jungschlaeger  case  is,  so  far,  a 
point  under  judicial  examination;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge.  Nor  is  it  in  the  slightest  degree  relevant  to  the 
issue  raised  in  the  Dutch  White  Paper  on  the  case,  which  confines 
itself  to  the  methods  followed  by  certain  Indonesian  police 
officials  in  their  investigations  against  Jungschlaeger  and  his 
associates.  It  is  these  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Dutch  authorities, 
constitute  so  serious  an  offence  against  elementary  human  rights 
that  they  have  felt  impelled  to  issue  their  appeal  to  world 
opinion,  after  having  lodged  a  number  of  protests — all  of  them 
in  vain — with  the  Indonesian  authorities. 

Nothing  in  the  White  Paper  presumes  to  interfere  in  the 
Republic’s  sovereign  right  to  its  own  judicial  procedure,  though 
British  readers  will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  twenty-two  of  the 
twenty-three  imprisoned  men  have  been  in  prison  for  more  than 
a  year  and  four  months — some  of  them  even  longer — that  there 
are  serious  charges  of  maltreatment  by  beatings  and  “  half- 
drownings”  against  the  police,  and  that  only  four  of  these 
accused  men  have  so  far  been  brought  to  trial.  As  the  case  is 
sub  judice,  the  White  Paper  does  not  venture  a  single  word,  in 
contempt  of  court,  about  the  merits  of  the  prosecution  itself. 

Not  so,  however,  the  Indonesian  press.  It  has  even  attacked 
the  Indonesian  defence  counsel,  Mrs.  Nani  Razak,  for  the  mere 
fact  of  attempting  to  present  Jungschlaeger’s  case.  As  readers 
of  the  White  Paper  can  see  at  the  bottom  of  page  33  and  the 
beginning  of  page  34,  the  daily  paper  Suluh  Indonesia  wrote  on 
one  occasion:—  “reliable  circles  are  hoping  that  the  Govern¬ 


ment  will  take  action  against  this  counsel  who  helps  an  enemy 
of  the  state.”  Not  only  is  the  accused  man  thus  declared  guilty 
by  newspaper  verdict  before  the  trial  is  over,  but  even  to  present 
his  defence  is  treated  as  a  crime.  In  the  end,  Mrs.  Razak  felt 
compelled  to  follow  the  leading  defence  counsel’s,  Dutchman 
H.  A.  Bouman’s,  example  and  to  throw  up  the  brief,  partly  in 
protest  against  the  methods  of  obstruction  used  against  her  by 
the  prosecution,  and  partly  in  order  to  force  the  whole  issue  on 
world  attention. 

With  regard  to  defence  counsel  Bouman,  against  whom 
charges  of  attempted  bribery  of  a  witness  were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  the  following  extract  from  page  28 
of  the  White  Paper  is  illuminating: — 

(Mr.  Bouman  was  informed  that)  “  one  of  the  witnesses,  a  man 
named  Broeks,  a  paid  agent  of  the  police,  would  invite  Mr.  Bouman 
to  meet  witness  Manoch  somewhere  in  Djatinegara.  Manoch  would 
then  confess  that  he  had  lied  about  everything.  Mr.  Bouman  would 
be  invited  to  refund  Manoch’s  travelling  costs.  At  the  moment  of  the 
handing  over  of  the  money  a  snapshot  would  be  taken,  and  Mr. 
Bouman  was  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  trying  to  bribe  a  witness. 
Mr.  Bouman  did  indeed  receive  an  invitation  for  this  meeting.  It  was 
even  in  writing.  He  took  it  to  the  Attorney  General  and  requested 
him  to  come  along  with  him  to  the  house  indicated.  The  Attorney 
General  said  he  could  not  do  so.  Mr.  Bouman  then  naturally  ignored 
the  invitation.  He  did  however  inform  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Indonesian  Ministry  of  Justice.  The  Netherlands  Government  is  in 
possession  of  a  letter  by  the  witness  Broeks  in  which  he  admits  being  a 
police  informer  (a  photocopy  of  this  statement  is  reproduced  on  page 
29)  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ‘  trap  ’  Mr.  Bouman.” 

In  spite  of  this  precautionary  step  by  the  defence  counsel, 
the  accusation  that  he  had  attempted  to  bribe  Manoch  was  put 
forward  on  February  17  in  the  course  of  the  day’s  hearing  of 
the  Jungschlaeger  case.  As  a  result  of  it  Mr.  Bouman  was 
subsequently  interrogated  during  a  total  of  fifty  hours,  and 
his  office  and  home  were  searched.  The  charge  was  neither 
proceeded  with  nor  dropped,  and  all  he  could  obtain  was  a 

declaration  that  he  would  not  again  be  “inconvenienced  by 

accusations  in  court  while  the  case  lasted.” 

A  telling  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  credibility  of  the  witness 
Manoch  by  another  of  his  statements.  He  declared  in  court, 
on  March  17,  that  aircraft  of  the  British  and  American  Em¬ 
bassies  had  taken  part  in  the  dropping  of  weapons  and 
armaments  to  insurgents.  It  is  against  the  background  of  such 
incidents,  conditions  and  testimony  that  the  Dutch  defence 
counsel’s  unauthorised,  but  not  illegal,  departure  for  Holland 
must  be  appraised.  And  it  was  in  these  conditions  that  the 
Dutch  authorities  hit  upon  the  idea  of  briefing  a  barrister  of 
international  reputation,  Mr.  Derek  Curtis-Bennett,  Q.C.,  to 
take  over  the  defence.  As  all  the  world  knows,  Mr.  Curtis- 
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Bennett  was  refused  a  visa  by  the  Indonesian  Government,  and 
the  refusal  was  repeated  even  when  he  wanted  to  go  merely  as 
adviser  and  not  as  acting  defence  counsel.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  unusual,  in  the  somewhat  simple  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  Indonesia,  for  a  person  without  any  legal  training  at 
all  to  be  allowed  to  appear  in  court  as  representing  a  litigant  or 
an  accused  person,  the  Indonesian  decision  that  a  foreign  barrister 
could  not  be  admitted  in  this  case  must  arouse  surprise,  the  more 
so  since  Mrs.  Bouman,  the  original  leading  defence  counsel's 
wife  (and  not  a  lawyer)  has  been  allowed  to  act  in  her  husband’s 
place  since  his  departure.  It  is  of  course  true,  as  the  Eastern 
World’s  Indonesian  contributor  pointed  out  last  month,  that 
a  foreign  barrister  would  not  be  allowed  to  appear  in  court  in 
England.  But  it  runs  counter  to  all  commonsense  to  apply 
the  same  standard  to  Indonesia.  Even  Switzerland,  to  cite  only 
one  example,  allows  foreign  counsel  on  special  occasions. 

All  this,  however,  is  only  skirmishing  around  the  fringes  of 
the  case.  The  core  of  the  Dutch  complaint  and  the  reason 
for  the  issue  of  the  White  Paper  lie  in  the  maltreatment  of 
prisoners,  the  suborning  of  witnesses  and  the  extortion  of 
“confessions.”  It  is  not  possible  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  this  article  to  deal  with  this,  although  it  is  in  truth  the  main 
point  of  Holland’s  concern  in  the  issue.  Chapter  and  verse 
are  to  be  found  in  the  White  Paper. 

Here,  it  must  suffice  to  call  attention  to  four  hard  facts: 

1.  When  prosecuting  counsel  Sunarjo  was  asked,  on  1st 
March,  by  a  journalist  whether  he  was  convinced  that  no 
maltreatment  had  taken  place  in  the  cases  against  Netherlands 
prisoners,  his  answer,  reported  in  a  Jakarta  paper,  was  in  these 
words : — “  There  is  naturally  a  difference  between  maltreatment 
and  maltreatment.  When  somebody  tries  to  keep  statements 
from  the  police  and  after  a  few  blows  he  would  be  willing  to 
tell  the  truth,  those  blows  of  encouragement  have  little  signifi¬ 


cance.  In  such  a  case  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  maltreatment.” 
This  statement  has  never  been  denied. 

2.  The  witness  Manoch,  whose  fantastic  declaration  that 
planes  of  the  British  and  American  Embassies  had  taken  part  in 
armaments  droppings  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  dis¬ 
missed  some  years  ago  by  General  Motors  of  Jakarta  because 
he  had  organised  thefts  of  spare  parts  on  a  grand  scale.  Later, 
as  an  estate  guard  at  Serpong,  he  got  into  trouble  for  mal¬ 
treating  a  worker. 

3.  Another  chief  witness  on  whom  the  prosecution  relies, 
a  man  named  Tomasoa,  has  a  record  of  three  sentences  for 
embezzlement  and  fraud.  He  worked  as  an  electrician  on  the 
Dramaga  estate  in  1950/51  until  he  was  arrested  for  theft. 

4.  A  third  prosecution  witness,  named  van  Hulst,  whose 
death  has  been  reported  recently,  was  also  a  criminal.  He  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  by  an  Indonesian  judge 
some  years  ago  but  managed  to  escape  in  1950  or  1951. 

Manoch  and  Tomasoa  are,  and  van  Hulst  was,  in  the 
position  of  having  originally  been  arrested  as  suspects  in  the 
alleged  subversive  conspiracy.  The  White  Paper  explains  the 
benefits  accruing  to  them  from  denunciation  and  evidence 
favouring  the  prosecution.  It  is  part  of  the  Dutch  claim  that  their 
testimony  is  worthless. 

No  surprise  need  therefore  be  felt  that  so  unfortunate  a 
combination  between  rotten  witnesses,  inadmissible  police 
methods  and  a  severely  hampered  defence  has  impelled  the 
Dutch  Government  to  submit  the  facts  to  world  opinion. 

As  a  post-script  it  may  be  added  that  since  the  issue  of  the 
White  Paper  two  of  the  prisoners,  named  I.  A.  M.  Schumtzer 
and  E.  J.  M.  Versteegh,  have  been  released  from  prison.  They 
are  still  theoretically  under  arrest,  which  probably  means  that 
they  must  not  leave  their  homes  and  must  report,  perhaps  daily, 
to  the  police. 
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Two  Farewell  Receptions 

Two  embassy  parties  were  given  recently, 
each  to  bid  farewell  to  a  well-liked  diplomat. 
The  Indonesian  Ambassador  and  Mme. 
Supomo  met  guests  at  their  Embassy  who 
had  come  to  wish  bon  voyage  to  Mr.  Taher 
Ibrahim,  the  Indonesian  Commercial  Attache, 
and  his  wife  who  have  since  left  for  home. 
There  were  many  well  known  people  present, 
and  there  seemed  no  lack  of  interesting  things 
to  talk  about,  for  the  knots  of  conversa¬ 
tionalists  were  still  unravelled  at  a  late  hour. 

The  next  evening  the  new  Burmese 
Ambassador,  U  Kyin,  and  Mrs.  Kyin  gave 
a  reception  at  their  Charles  Street  Embassy 
in  honour  of  the  former  Charge  d’ Affaires, 
Sao  Boonwaat,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Jakarta  to  be  in  charge  of  the  Burmese 
Embassy  there.  Although  it  was  a  gay 
occasion,  it  had  an  undertone  of  sadness,  for 
it  was  impossible  not  to  like  Sao  Boonwaat, 
and  he  will  be  very  much  missed  by  all  his 
friends.  Among  the  very  many  who  came 
to  say  goodbye  to  him  could  be  seen  Lord 
Reading,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Ambassadors  of 
Indonesia,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
Philippines,  the  High  Commissioner  for 
Ceylon,  the  Charge  d’  Affaires  of  the  People’s 


Republic  of  China,  and  many  other  promi¬ 
nent  diplomats  and  members  of  the 
Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Ibrahim  and  Sao  Boonwaat  sailed  to 
Indonesia  on  the  same  boat,  and  they  had 
arranged  to  sit  at  the  same  dining  table 
throughout  the  voyage. 

Buddhist  Revival 

Now  on  his  third  trip  round  the  world, 
saffron-robed  Dr.  G.  P.  Malalasekera,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Oriental  Studies  of  the 
Ceylon  University  and  President  of  the 
World  Buddhists  Fellowship,  spent  a  few 
days  in  England  recently,  meeting  eminent 
Buddhist  scholars  here.  On  June  23,  he 
addressed  a  public  meeting  at  the  Caxton 
Hall  on  “  Buddhism  in  the  Atomic  Age.” 
It  was  organised  under  the  auspices  of  the 
London  Buddhist  Vihara  Society,  the 
Buddhist  Society,  The  Buddhist  Vihara 
Society  in  England  and  the  Royal  India 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon  Society.  Dr.  Malalase- 
kera  said  that  it  was  possible  to  have 
different  ideologies  in  the  world,  and  that  a 
lasting  peace  would  come  only  if  the  Com¬ 
munist  and  the  non-Communist  worlds 
practised  tolerance  and  eschewed  violence. 
Non-violence  and  tolerance  were  not  un¬ 


Burmese  Prime  Minister  U  Nu  during  his 
stay  in  London  from  16-23  June.  He  was 
received  by  the  Queen  and  had  talks  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  other  members  of 
the  government.  {An  article  of  his  appears 
on  another  page) 


attainable  ideals,  but  very  practicable  prin¬ 
ciples.  Speaking  of  China  in  particular,  he 
said  he  telieved  that  she  was  essentially  a 
peaceful  nation.  With  thousands  of  years  of 


(top)  Seated  Rakan — 17th  century  (below) 
Lion  supporting  lotus  throne— J4th  century 


prehistoric  times  to  the  18th  century.  There 
are  some  ancient  paintings,  wood  carvings, 

bronzes,  screens  and  prints.  Altogether  the 
exhibition  gives  a  very  forceful  impression 
of  an  old  and  accomplished  civilisation. 

A  number  of  the  ceramics  are  Tea  Cere¬ 
mony  wares.  The  Tea  Ceremony  is  a 
tradition  some  400  years  old,  and  is  associated 
with  all  that  is  brautiful  and  peotic  in  the 
Japanese  home.  The  Tea  Masters  have  been 
arbiters  of  taste  and  culture  who  have  set 
standards  of  aesthetic  appreciation  that  no 
other  race  has  equalled. 


In  Memory  of  Jinnah 

Diplomatic  representatives  of  many  Asian 
and  Middle  Eastern  countries  were  present 
at  a  brief  ceremony  at  33,  Russel  Road, 
Kensington,  when  the  High  Commissioner 
for  Pakistan,  Mr.  Ikramullah,  unveiled  a 
plaque  in  memory  of  Mr.  Jinnah.  The 
plaque,  which  was  erected  by  the  London 
County  Council  records  that  “  Quaid-i- 
Azam  Mohammed  All  Jinnah,  1876-1948, 
founder  of  Pakistan,  stayed  here  in  1893.” 
Jinnah  lived  in  No.  33  while  studying  law 
at  Lincoln's  Inn. 


Indian  Education  Minister 

The  visit  of  Maulana  Azad,  the  Indian 
Minister  of  Education,  to  London  last  month 
was  ostensibly  to  discuss  the  future  of  the 
India  Office  Library  with  the  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations.  He 
made  it  clear  that  India  regards  the  library 
as  the  joint  property  of  India  and  Pakistan. 
The  British  Government,  he  declared,  has 
been  a  trustee  of  the  library  since  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  Act  was  enacted  in  1933,  and 
under  no  circumstances  can  Britain  legally 
claim  to  be  the  owner.  He  suggested  that  an 
agency  should  be  set  up  to  examine  “  the 
issue  in  all  its  aspects.” 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  library, 
however,  and  his  prepared  statement  went 
at  some  length  into  the  relations  between 
India  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  called 
the  joint  statement  signed  in  Moscow  by  Mr. 
Nehru  and  Marshal  Bulganin  “  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  Indian  foreign 
policy.”  He  also  answered  questions  on  the 
situation  in  Kashmir  and  on  the  Pakistan- 
Afghan  dispute.  With  regard  to  Indian 
education  he  said  that  schoolteachers’ 
salaries  was  a  fundamental  issue  in  the 
success  of  his  schooling  programme  under  the 
five  year  plan.  Privileges  of  all  kinds  were 
being  given  to  attract  people  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

Chinese  Embassy 

Mr.  Huan  Hsiang,  Charge  d' Affaires  of 
the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  opened  the 
newly-decorated  Chinese  Embassy  for  the 
first  time  with  a  resplendent  reception  in 
honour  of  the  Chinese  Red  Cross  Delegation 
and  Mrs.  Li  Teh-chuan,  the  Chinese  Minister 
of  Public  Health. 

Mrs.  Li,  the  main  architect  of  China’s  new 
system  of  nation-wide  health  services,  is 
satisfied  that  the  last  few  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  a  colossal  increase  in  the  standard 
of  health  of  the  Chinese  people.  This,  she 
says,  is  due  to  the  intense  education  drive  in 


Buddhist  tradition,  non-violence  must  be 

“  somewhere  in  their  blood.”  The  Western 

nations  must  try  and  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
But  this  could  not  be  done  by  abuse  or 
threats  but  only  by  a  friendly  and  peaceful 
approach.  Also  Japan  was  once  more 
coming  back  to  the  ways  of  Buddhism.  All 
over  the  East  he  had  found  signs  of  a  great 
revival  of  Buddhism. 

Dr.  Malalasekera  is  now  busy  compiling 
a  Buddhist  Encyclopaedia,  which  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Ceylon  Buddhist  Council. 
It  will  provide  a  complete  account  of  the 
history  of  Buddism  in  the  East,  with  special 
reference  to  Ceylon’s  contribution.  (Next 
year  it  will  be  2,S(X)  years  since  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  Buddha.) 


Japanese  Art 

The  Japanese  Minister,  Mr.  Takio  Oda, 
opened  the  other  day  an  exhibition  of 
Japanese  art  at  the  Berkeley  Galleries.  Many 
aspects  of  Japanese  art  and  culture  are 
covered  by  the  1 30  exhibits  that  are  on  view. 
About  a  hundred  of  these  are  pottery  pieces, 
and  they  belong  to  different  periods,  from 


Artist’s  Flowing  Lines 

The  calligraphic  (shieh-yi)  school  of 
Chinese  painting  was  demonstrated  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington,  during 
July  by  David  Kwok  of  Hong  Kong.  With 
a  few  deft  strokes  in  quick  sketching  rhythm, 
he  amazed  spectators  by  the  wealth  of  mean¬ 
ing  and  suggestion  he  could  convey  with  a 
few  strokes.  It  is  a  style  associated  in  the 
West  with  newspaper  cartoons  and  the 
acidity  of  controversy,  but  Mr.  Kwok  applies 
it  to  all  the  subjects  dear  to  Chinese  artists — 
fish  and  birds,  bamboo  and  flowers.  Far 
from  being  impressionistic,  his  paintings  are 
the  result  of  such  acute  observation  that 
some  are  almost  commentaries  on  human 
nature. 

His  teacher,  the  great  Ch’i  Pai-shih,  who 
is  still  painting  and  teaching  at  the  age  of 
93,  notes  on  one  picture:  “The  only  one 
who  paints  domestic  animals  so  remarkably 
is  my  student.”  He  also  compares  his  best 
work  with  that  of  Pa  Ta  Shan  Jen,  the 
famous  17th  century  painter. 

Mr.  Kwok  was  born  in  1919  at  Peking  and 
studied  there  and  at  Nanking.  When  only 
17,  three  of  his  pictures  were  chosen  by  the 
Chinese  Artist’s  Association  to  represent 
China  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Modern  Arts  at  Paris.  He  was  for  five  years 
professor  of  Chinese  painting  at  the  Kiangsi 
Provincial  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  but  since 
1949  has  been  living  at  Hong  Kong.  Last 
year  he  was  awarded  a  US  State  Department 
scholarship  to  study  occidental  art  at  Iowa 
State  and  Columbia  Universities. 

(Continued  on  p.  60) 
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Leaving  to  take  up  his  new  appointment 
as  Britain’s  new  envoy  to  Peking,  Mr  Con 
O'Neil  walking  with  his  wife  to  a  BO  AC 
Aircraft  at  London  Airport 


health  and  hygiene,  to  the  collaboration  of 
the  workers  in  accepting  medical  advice,  and 
to  the  large  number  of  hospitals  and  clinics 
her  government  has  established  throughout 
China.  Her  most  urgent  problem  is  the  need 
for  more  doctors,  penicillin,  x-ray  and 
electro-medical  equipment. 
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History  and  Culture  of  the  Indian  People  {Vol.  Ill) — The  Classical 

Age  edited  by  R.  C.  Majumdar  and  A.  D.  Pusalker  {Arthur 

Probsthain,  10s.). 

This  volume  covers  the  period  of  Indian  history  from 
A.D.  320 — when  the  Gupta  empire  was  founded — to  about 
A.D.  740  when  Yasovarman  of  Kanauj  died.  Usually  called  the 
“  classical  age  ”  of  India,  this  period  saw  a  vigorous  flowering 
in  all  spheres  of  life. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Mauryan  Empire,  the  political  unity 
which  it  brought  about  vanished  and  dislocation  and  political 
chaos  prevailed.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  Guptas,  a  striking 
contrast  in  most  respects  can  be  seen.  The  Gupta  empire,  at 
its  full  maturity,  brought  once  again,  unity,  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern  India.  It  was  far  less 
extensive  than  the  Mauryan  Empire  but  was  more  enduring  and 
its  growth  can  be  studied  in  greater  detail. 

The  present  volume  starts  with  the  story  of  how  the 
descendants  of  a  petty  chieftain  named  Gupta  acquired,  main¬ 
tained  and  then  lost  an  empire  which  was  bigger  than  any  that 
flourished  later  in  Ancient  India.  '  The  dynasty  produced  a 
succession  of  able  monarchs  who  were  both  capable  adminis¬ 
trators  and  generals,  chief  of  whom  were  Samudra-gupta,  some¬ 
times  styled  the  “  Indian  Napoleon,”  Chandra-gupta  who 
Anally  extinguished  the  last  vestige  of  foreign  domination  in 
India  by  defeating  the  Saka  chiefs  in  Gujerat,  and  Skanda- 
gupta  who  was  faced  with  the  terrible  ordeal  of  a  Hun  invasion, 
at  a  time  when  the  Roman  empire  was  trembling  before  Attila, 
and  who  inflicted  such  a  crushing  defeat  on  them  that  for 
nearly  half  a  century  they  dared  not  cross  the  Sindhu. 

The  Gupta  rulers  were  skilled  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  well 
as  of  war.  They  established  an  efAcient  administration  which 
became  a  model  for  their  successors.  They  ensured  peace  and 
prosperity  to  which  foreign  visitors  paid  eloquent  tribute  and 
during  their  rule  India  witnessed  an  astonishing  outpouring  of 
cultural  and  intellectual  activity.  During  this  period  Indian 
intellectual  life  reached  its  highest  level  in  most  branches  of  art, 
science  and  literature  and  Indian  culture  and  civilisation  reached 
a  unique  stage  of  development.  In  literature  it  was  the  age  of 
Kalidasa,  unrivalled  as  poet  and  dramatist,  of  Dandin,  Subandhu, 
and  Banabhatta  the  greatest  writers  in  Sanskrit  prose.  The  six 
systems  of  Philosophy  which  are  usually  regarded  as  India's 
greatest  intellectual  contribution  to  the  stock  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  took  Anal  shape  mostly  during  this  period,  which  also 
produced  Buddhist  philosophers  like  Vasubandhu.  In  the  held 
of  science,  such  Agures  as  Aryabhata,  Varahamihira  and 
Brahmagupta,  whose  work  in  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  was 
outstanding.  Aryabhata  was  indeed  the  Arst  to  discover  that  the 
earth  rotates  on  its  axis  and  moves  round  the  sun. 

Almost  incredible  achievements  in  art  and  architecture, 
were  attained  during  the  Gupta  Age.  Some  of  the  sculptures  at 
Sarnath  and  the  frescoes  at  Ajanta  are  masterpieces  which  have 
been  unsurpassed  anywhere.  They  are  the  Anest  productions  of 
Indian  art — embodying  a  feeling  for  both  the  inner  and  the 
outer  life — the  whole  illumined  by  subtle  spiritual  conceptions — 
the  outcome  of  the  philosophy  of  a  disciplined  body  and  con¬ 
quered  mind  which  were  sought  through  centuries  of  conscious 
physical  and  intellectual  effort. 

Finally,  the  age  witnessed  the  evolution  of  that  form  of 
Brahmanical  religion  followed  by  300  million  Hindus  today. 
It  saw  the  Anal  development  of  the  two  great  epics,  the  Ramayana 
and  the  Mahabharata,  and  the  growth  of  Vaishnavism  and 
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Saivaism.  The  replacement  of  Prakrit  by  Sanskrit  as  the  court 
language  and  the  development  of  Sanskrit  literature  in  all 
branches  gave  a  position  of  pre-eminence  to  the  Sanskrit 
language  which  became  the  lingua  franca  of  educated  Indians 
and  served  as  the  medium  of  a  cultural  unity  which  has  left 
its  mark  upon  the  people  of  India  in  spite  of  divergencies  in 
language  and  provincial  struggles  in  later  times. 

During  the  Gupta  Age,  Indian  influence  was  felt  far  outside 
her  frontiers.  Flourishing  Hindu  states  arose  in  different  parts 
of  the  mainland  of  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies.  Even  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia,  Indian  cultural  influence  was  great,  and 
^read  as  far  as  Tibet,  Korea,  Japan  and  even  the  Philippines. 

Such  a  brief  summary  of  the  achievements  of  the  Gupta 
age  does  scant  justice  to  the  contents  of  the  volume  under 
review.  It  has  been  compiled  with  stupendous  care  and  gives 
an  impression  of  uniformity  unusual  with  works  of  this  type — 
when  many  contributions — each  specialists  in  their  own  field 
have  written  appropriate  sections.  A  nice  balance  is  obtained 
between  the  historical  background  and  the  intellectual  and 
artistic  achievements  of  the  period,  and  the  editors  deserve  high 
praise  for  the  scholarly  objectivity  with  which  they  handle  this 
vast  and  intricate  field. 

S.B. 

Giinese  Buddhist  Verses  translated  by  Richard  Robinson 

(John  Murray,  5s.). 

Intended  for  the  non-specialist  reader,  this  selection  of 
hymns  taken  from  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Canon  includes  many 
forms  of  Buddhist  verse — hymns  of  praise,  parables,  narratives 
from  the  life  of  the  Buddha,  moral  maxims  and  other  aspects 
of  Buddhist  teaching.  The  translation  has  been  made  as  true 
to  the  original  as  possible  without  making  the  subject  matter  too 
difficult.  It  reads  easily  and  pleasantly  and  annotations  and 
references  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum. 

S.K.R. 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

I^R.  F.  C.  JONES  of  Bristol  University,  writing  on  the  political 
E'  situation  in  Japan  in  International  Affairs,  the  quarterly  journal 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  London,  compares  the 
Japanese  attitude  to  China  and  Russia.  He  observes  that  Japan 
regards  the  USSR  with  a  mixture  of  fear,  suspicion  and  admiration — 
fear  of  her  growing  strength,  and  admirations  of  her  rapid  pace  of 
industrial  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  are  not 
afraid  of  China,  although  aware  of  her  growing  strength.  There  is, 
according  to  the  writer,  a  belief  in  some  circles  in  Japan,  as  is  the  case 
n  Britain,  that  the  Chinese  Communists  are  somehow  different  from 
the  Russian  Communists,  and  could  perhaps  be  detached  from  them. 
Besides  there  is  the  old  idea  that  the  Japanese  can  better  understand 
and  get  along  with  the  Chinese  than  can  other  people.  There  is  also 
the  feeling  that  although  she  cannot  hope  for  the  position  of  leadership 
to  which  she  once  aspired,  she  would  still  count  for  more  in  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  peoples.  The  Japanese  resent  seeing  themselves  as 
lomething  of  a  satellite  of  the  United  States  and  barely  accepted, 
as  a  result  of  American  pressure,  by  the  nations  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  and  by  other  Western  States. 

An  American  businessman,  W.  F.  Rivers,  reviewing  the  position 
of  foreign  business  in  India  today  in  Pacific  Affairs,  says  that  although 
there  are  many  restrictions  on  foreign  investment,  there  is  no  funda¬ 
mental  hostility  to  foreign  business  in  India  and  the  situation  is  not 
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too  discouraging.  The  interest  in  new  industries  has  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  collaboration  between  Indian  and  foreign  industrialists 
and  between  foreign  firms  and  the  Indian  government.  He  adds  that 


apart  from  large  establishments,  like  oil  refineries  and  steel  plants, 
much  of  the  new  enterprise  entail  small  amounts  of  foreign  capital. 

Certain  problems  of  development  in  India  and  Pakistan  are 
discussed  in  the  current  issue  of  Impact,  the  Unesco  quarterly.  The 
writer,  E.  W.  Golding,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
and  Wind  Power  Department  of  the  British  Electrical  Association, 
observes  that  in  both  these  countries  there  are  extensive  arid  or  sent- 
arid  areas  which,  if  made  productive,  would  ease  the  problem  of  food 
supply.  The  development  of  these  areas  depend  mainly  on  water 
supply.  Although  many  important  irrigation  schemes  have  been 
completed  and  others  are  under  construction,  they  cannot  cover  some 
areas,  especially  in  India,  which  must  rely  on  water  pumped  from 
underground  sources.  Here  one  comes  up  against  the  difficulty  of 
providing  power  for  pumps.  At  present  bullocks  and  camels  are 
used,  but  this  is  an  expensive  method  in  view  of  the  quantity  of  fodder 
they  consume  and  their  depreciation.  It  is  thought  possible  to  provide 
this  power  by  harnessing  the  wind  or  the  sun’s  energy.  A  Wind  Power 
Committee  has  been  established  in  India  to  investigate  this  matter 
and  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  in  New  Delhi  is  conducting 
researches  in  the  utilisation  of  solar  energy.  In  Pakistan,  the  writer 
notes,  rain-making  experiments  have  met  with  some  success. 


THE  JAPANESE  AND  SUN  YAT-SEN 


By  Sir  John  Pratt 


IN  1868  Japan  emerged  from  more  than  two  centuries  of 
seclusion  and  set  up  a  strong  central  government  on  th« 
European  model  able  to  control  the  industrial  and  military 
resources  of  the  nation.  A  powerful  group  of  able  men,  acting 
in  agreement  from  behind  the  scenes,  effected  the  Meiji  Restora¬ 
tion  and  the  transformation  of  Japan’s  traditional  institutions. 
China  had  collapsed  before  the  impact  of  the  west  and  the 
Japanese  people  responded  eagerly  to  the  call  that  Japan  should 
play  the  leading  role  in  the  revival  of  the  nations  of  Asia.  There 
sprang  up  almost  overnight  patriotic  societies  and  groups  who 
urged  with  one  accord  that  Japan  should  pursue  an  active  and 
even  aggressive  policy  in  the  defence  of  Japanese  interests  over¬ 
seas.  They  believed  that  China  would  not  long  remain  in  the 
state  of  degeneration  into  which  she  had  fallen  and  that  the 
great  aim  of  the  national  policy  of  Japan  should  be  to  save 
China  from  the  west. 

The  official  histories  of  these  societies,  including  the  many 
volumes  published  by  the  famous  Black  Dragon  Society  (the 
Kokuryukai),  are  the  main  sources  for  Mr.  Jansen’s*  account 
of  Sun  Yat-Sen’s  relations  with  the  Japanese.  He  has  also  used 
the  files  of  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Office  now  stored  in  Washington. 
Students  of  Far  Eastern  affairs  will  be  grateful  for  the  important 
facts  he  has  dug  out  of  this  vast  mass  of  material  but  they  will 
use  his  book  with  caution.  The  facts  are  not  presented  in  any 
ordered  or  coherent  pattern,  there  are  aspects  of  Far  Eastern 
politics  of  which  Mr.  Jansen  appears  to  be  ignorant  and  his 
account  of  Japanese  policy  is  remarkable  for  its  omissions, 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions. 

Japan  had  long  cherished  the  ambition  to  expand  her  empire 
over  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Seas  as  well  as  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia,  and  after  her  victory  over  Russia  everybody  knew 
(except  those  who  preferred  not  to  know)  that  America  had 
given  Japan  a  free  hand  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  in  return  for 
an  undertaking  not  to  attack  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Jansen’s 


*  The  Japanese  and  Sun  Yat-Sen  hy  Marius  B.  Jansen. 
(Harvard  U.P.,  London:  Geoffrey  Cumberlege.  32s.) 


version  of  the  nefarious  deal  embodied  in  the  Taft-Katsura 
agreement  of  1905  and  the  Root-Takahira  agreement  of  1908 
is  that  “  China  was  prevented  from  forming  alliances  with 
potential  friends  by  a  prior  series  of  Japanese  treaties.”  Later 
on  he  says  that  Sun  was  “  greatly  limited  by  British  control  over 
the  Canton  customs  receipts.”  He  seems  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  Custodian  Bank  agreement  of  January,  1912,  which  gave 
control  of  China’s  customs  revenues  not  to  Great  Britain  but 
to  the  Diplomatic  Body  in  Peking,  and  he  is  unaware  of  the 
disastrous  influence  this  had  on  the  course  of  the  Chinese 
revolution. 

In  1898  the  patriotic  societies  rallied  to  the  “  Okuma 
doctrine  ”  that  a  hero  would  arise  and  that  Japan  should  help 
the  Chinese  hero  in  his  development  of  a  friendly,  grateful 
China,  but  they  were  faced  with  the  dilemma  that  there  were 
two  rivals  for  the  role  of  Chinese  hero — Liang  Ch’i-Ch’ao,  who 
wished  to  transform  the  Manchu  Empire  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  Sun  Yat-Sen  who  insisted  that  the  Manchurians 
must  be  driven  out  of  China  and  a  Republic  set  up  in  Peking. 
If  Sun  had  his  way  Japan  could  fill  the  vacuum  thus  created  in 
Manchuria  but  a  constitutional  monarchy  would  probably  be 
more  amenable  to  Japanese  ”  guidance  ”  and  this  would  make 
it  easier  to  spread  the  blessings  of  Kodo — the  rule  of  the  Divine 
Emperor — over  China  as  well  as  Korea.  This  dilemma  was  the 
cause  of  the  hesitation,  vacillation  and  frequent  changes  of  plan 
to  which  Mr.  Jansen  draws  attention.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  remember  that  the  contending  factions  in  China  were  always 
ready  to  sell  their  country  to  Japan  if  they  could  thereby  purchase 
Japanese  aid  against  their  rival. 

In  1912  when  the  Manchu  Dynasty  abdicated  and  China 
became  a  republic  Japan’s  dilemma  became  acute.  The  way  into 
Manchuria  was  now  open  but  Sun  Yat-Sen  resigned  the 
Presidency  to  Yuan  Shih-Kai  the  one  man  in  China  capable 
of  establishing  a  stable  government  in  Peking.  Japan  tried  to 
persuade  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  withhold  recognition  unless  a 
monarchy  were  established  in  place  of  the  Manchus.  This 
effort  failed  but  three  years  later  Yuan  Shih-Kai  was  tricked 
into  believing  that  Japan  would  not  veto  the  plan  to  make  him 
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Emperor.  When  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back  advice  was  the  Japanese  seized  the  German-built  railway  some  two  hundred 

Hidcred  to  Yuan  by  Russia,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  that  the  miles  long  connecting  Tsingtao  with  Tsinan,  the  capital  of 

plan  should  be  suspended.  This  greatly  weakened  Yuan  and  Shantung.  They  built  barracks  and  stationed  troops  at  various 

the  Japanese  then  played  their  trump  card.  They  engineered  towns  along  the  railway,  including  Tsinan.  They  were  thus  in 

1  rising  that  destroyed  him.  This  strange  and  dramatic  story  military  occupation  of  a  railway  zone  in  Shantung  from  which 

finds  no  place  in  Mr.  Jansen’s  book.  they  hoped  to  dominate  the  whok  province  just  as  they  domi- 

In  his  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Jansen  denies  the  accusa-  nated  Manchuria  from  the  zone  of  the  South  Manchuria  railway, 

tion  that  “  the  general  policy  of  Japan  towards  China  was  to  When  the  time  had  come  to  overthrow  Yuan  Shih-Kai  Chinese 

promote  internal  disruption  and  destroy  China’s  unity.”  After  revolutionaries  who  had  been  sheltering  in  Japan  and  Dairen 

the  failure  of  the  Second  Revolution  Sun  Yat-Sen  and  his  were  brought  to  Tsingtao;  several  thousand  men  were  recruited 

followers  took  refuge  in  Japan  and  Mr.  Jansen  admits  that  from  the  riff  raff  in  Shanghai  and  were  also  brought  to  Tsingtao, 

Sun’s  presence  in  Japan  provided  Tokyo  with  a. convenient  where  they  were  housed  in  large  warehouses  guarded  by 

threat  to  use  against  Yuan  Shih-Kai.  He  maintains,  however,  Japenese  sentries.  They  were  armed  and  drilled  for  several 

that  “  a  realisation  of  Sun’s  weakened  position  resulted  in  a  weeks  and  on  the  appointed  day  special  trains  were  provided 

steadfast  refusal  to  lend  him  aid  thereafter.”  He  then  describes  which  transported  them  to  two  towns,  one  about  one  hundred 

how  the  captured  German  arms  at  Tsingtao  were  released  for  a  miles  and  one  about  thirty  miles  from  Tsinan,  and  there  they 

rising  in  Shantung,  but,  he  says,  “  there  is  little  indication  that  were  turned  loose.  For  the  space  of  several  months  the  hitherto 

the  Japanese  help  and  arms  made  much  difference  to  the  events  peaceful  and  prosperous  province  of  Shantung,  inhabited  by 

that  followed.”  He  does  not  tell  us  what  those  events  were  thirty  million  peopk,  was  delivered  over  to  civil  war  banditry 

but  here  is  the  story.  and  rapine.  The  invasion  began  on  May  3,  1916,  and  a  month 

After  capturing  Kiaochow  (otherwise  known  as  Tsingtao)  later,  on  June  6,  Yuan  Shih-Kai  died  of  a  broken  heart. 


MUHAMED  IQBAL 

By  Romila  Thapar 

Recently  a  number  of  mushairas  (poetry  symposiums),  turned  to  nationalism  and  the  glorification  of  the  ideal  of  self- 
were  held  in  India  and  Pakistan,  to  celebrate  the  anni-  government.  This  phase  was  a  short  one,  for  soon  he  was  at 
versary  of  the  poet  Iqbal.  Iqbal,  together  with  Tagore,  Munich,  working  on  his  thesis:  The  Development  of  Meta¬ 
ls  regarded  as  the  representative  of  modern  Indian  poetry,  and  physics  in  Persia. 

the  architect  of  the  modern  renaissance  in  Indian  literature.  On  his  return  to  India  he  took  to  writing  in  Persian  which  he 

Tagore,  immersed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Vedanta  and  the  considered  an  ideal  medium  for  his  thought  and  his  poetry  took 
Upanishads  inspired  the  young  Hindi  and  Bengali  poets.  Iqbal  on  a  deeper  hue  of  didacticism  and  metaphysical  symbolism, 
was  the  poet  and  philosopher  of  the  Urdu  intelligentsia,  and  was  The  work  of  this  period  showed  a  distinct  retracing  of  thought 
the  man  in  whose  mind  the  idea  of  Pakistan  first  grew  from  a  to  Islam.  In  Asrar-i-Khudi,  (Secrets  of  SelO,  and  Ramuz-i- 
vision  to  a  reality  the  existence  of  which  could  enable  him  to  Bekhudi  (Mysteries  of  Selflessness),  he  emphatically  stated  that 
work  out  his  theories  of  Islamic  society.  his  mental  salvation  lay  in  his  study  of  early  Islam,  as  embodied 

Born  in  Sialkot  (Northern  India),  in  1873,  Iqbal  came  from  in  the  Quran;  the  true  essence  of  Islamic  thought  minus  the 
a  lower  middle-class  family,  and  till  his  early  twenties  lived  the  patina  of  Greek  idealist  philosophy.  He  says  in  a  later  work: 
life  of  an  orthodox  Punjabi  Mussulman  boy.  He  was  sent  to  “  In  fact  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  tended  to  rather  obscure 
the  local  mission  school,  where,  it  is  said,  he  developed  the  the  Muslim’s  vision  of  the  Quran  and  for  at  least  two  centuries 
scholar’s  approach  to  his  work:  a  love  of  erudition  that  later  kept  the  practical  Arab  temperament  from  asserting  itself  and 
characterised  his  work  and  urged  him  to  a  study  of  the  Eastern  coming  into  its  own.” 

and  Western  schools  of  thought.  As  a  young  man  he  was  With  regard  to  the  twentieth  century,  he  felt  that  Islamic 

spared  the  usual  fate  of  becoming  a  clerk  in  a  government  culture  had  attained  maturity,  and  that  it  could  approach 
office,  and  was  instead  permitted  to  continue  with  post-graduate  European  culture  in  a  spirit  of  appreciation.  If  anything  he 
work  in  Lahore.  went  on  to  say  that  an  understanding  of  European  culture  was 

His  early  poems  (published  as  Bang-i-Dara,  and  translated  almost  essential,  but  at  the  same  time  warned  against  a  merely 
as  the  Call  of  the  Caravan),  were  influenced  by  Persian  and  superficial  understanding.  “  The  most  remarkabk  phenomenon 
Urdu  ghazals  (lyrics),  and  were  often  the  kind  of  poem  that  of  modem  history  is  however  the  enormous  rapidity  with  which 
every  young  Urdu  poet  begins  with:  poems  centering  round  the  the  world  of  Islam  is  moving  towards  the  west.  There  is  nothing 
moth  and  the  flame,  the  rose  and  the  nightingale,  etc.  But  wrong  in  this  movenKnt.  Our  only  fear  is  that  the  dazzling 
despite  the  age-old  similies,  the  symbolism  of  which  remained  exterior  of  European  culture  may  arrest  our  movement,  and  we 
unchanged,  and  as  sometimes  happens  with  such  poetry,  the  may  fail  to  reach  the  true  inwardness  of  that  culture.” 

“  cleverness  ”  of  which  could  be  anticipated,  despite  all  this,  During  these  years  Iqbal’s  interest  in  politics  was  increasing, 

the  poems  were  not  trite  and  cloying,  for  the  strength,  apparent  Earlier  he  had  associated  himself  with  the  Aligarh  Movement, 
in  his  later  poetry  could  already  be  felt.  It  was  obvious  that  his  the  Islam  reformist  movement  started  by  Sir  Syed  Ahmend,  and 
poems  were  not  the  decaying  thoughts  of  a  dying  culture,  but  had  actively  participated  with  peotry  recitak  at  the  meetings  of 
rather  the  invigorating  ideas  bom  of  a  new  confidence  and  the  Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam.  Now,  he  found  this  movement 
optimism.  rather  restricted  and  accepted  the  Muslim  League  as  more 

Being  alive  to  existing  ideas,  he  did  consider  enveloping  representative.  It  was  he  who  initiated  the  idea  of  a  distinct 
himself  in  the  veils  of  mysticism,  as  indeed  some  of  his  con-  region  where  the  Indian  Muslims  could  develop  Quranic 
temporaries  were  doing.  Instead  his  poetry  became  the  expression  philosophy.  He  did  not  think  of  it  in  terms  of  a  separate  state, 
of  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  early  twentieth  century  India;  it  but  of  an  intensely  Islamised  region  comprising  the  Punjab, 
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Sindh  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province. 

This  theory  was  the  practical  expression  of  his  concept  of 
an  ideal  state  based  on  Islamic  precepts.  He  had  little  or  no 
faith  in  western  democracy,  and  as  he  put  it,  there  is  more 
wisdom  in  the  head  of  one  man  than  of  two  hundred  donkeys. 
He  may  have  had  an  emotional  enthusiasm  for  Lenin,  but 
Socialism  again  meant  for  him  the  rule  of  the  incapable.  He 
believed  in  the  democracy  of  “  more  or  less  unique  individuals, 
presided  over  by  the  most  unique  individual  possible.”  Into 
this  idealised  version  of  philosopher  kings  he  wove  Islamic 
theology.  The  Reconstruction  of  Religious  Thought  in  Islam 
attempts  among  other  things  an  exposition  of  this  idea. 

He  continued  to  write  poetry  though  at  times  it  lost  its 
original  lyrical  beauty,  under  the  oppressingly  heavy  cloak  of 
theological  moralising.  The  Jawid  Nama  (The  Book  of  Eternity) 
was  dedicated  to  his  son,  Jawid,  and  is  deeply  influenced  by 


Dante’s  Divine  Comedy.  Iqbal  is  accompanied  by  Rumi,  a  poet 
of  classical  Persian,  through  the  nether  regions  to  Paradise.  On 
the  way  they  meet  various  well-known  people  and  inevitabl]i 
a  discussion  ensues,  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  poem.  Eventually 
we  are  told  that  the  thought  content  of  the  original  Islamic 
teachings  can  bear  no  comparison.  Bal-i-Gabril  (Gabriel’s 
Wing),  and  Zarb-i-Kalim  (The  Sword  of  Moses),  complete  his 
contribution  to  Urdu  poetry  and  have  the  same  characteristics 
as  his  later  Persian  work. 

Before  Iqbal  wrote,  Urdu  was  beginning  to  be  spurned,  and 
was  being  described  as  the  language  of  the  decadent  Lucknow 
and  Delhi  cultures,  the  last  strongholds  of  Muslim  aristocracy, 
Iqbal  rejuvenated  the  language  and  brought  it  into  contact  with 
the  living  and  growing  new  culture  of  modern  India.  Both  in 
his  poetry  and  in  his  prose,  he  attempted  to  weave  togethet 
Islamic  classicism  and  modern  thought. 


SOME  BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH  BY  WOMEN 

OF  S.E.  ASIA 

By  E.  Pauline  Quigly 


INEVITABLY  within  the  confines  of  an  article  not  all  women 
writers  of  this  vast  region  can  be  included.  An  attempt  has, 
therefore,  been  made  to  select  books  which  will  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  domestic  and  social  customs,  traditional 
cultures  and  natural  beauty  of  some  Asian  countries  as  re¬ 
corded  by  their  women  writers.  Books  published  in  England 
are  obtainable  from  the  usual  booksellers,  those  published 
overseas  should  be  available  through  an  oriental  bookseller. 

India  has  many  woman  writers,  some  of  international 
repute,  and  three  recent  books  have,  therefore,  been  selected  on 
varied  subjects;  a  practical  instructional  book,  one  on  Indian 
toys,  and  a  novel  of  rare  merit. 

Savitri  Chowdhary  is  the  author  of  Indian  Cooking  (Andre 
Deutsch,  London,  1954).  This  is  unlike  other  books  on  the 
culinary  art  of  India,  because  the  recipes  may  be  followed  by 
any  housewife  in  Britain  who  wishes  to  introduce  an  eastern 
touch  into  her  meals,  but  does  not  like  her  curry  too  hot.  The 
recipes  are  concise  and  practical;  when  ingredients  cannot  be 
bought  at  Indian  shops,  whose  addresses  are  given,  the  author 
mentions  substitutes  available  from  the  local  grocer,  chemist  or 
corn-merchant.  She  suggests  the  best  utensils  to  use  for  Indian 
cooking  and  describes  how  to  serve  the  dishes.  Mrs.  Chowdhary 
has  lived  in  England  for  over  20  years  and  her  doctor  husband 
likes  one  Indian  meal  every  day,  which  his  wife  has  prepared 
throughout  her  stay  in  this  country.  But  before  publishing  her 
book,  Savitri  Chowdhary  returned  to  India,  just  to  “  brush  up  ” 
her  knowledge  of  traditional  dishes.  The  gourmet  will  find 
recipes  for  the  more  elaborate  curries,  chutneys  and  sweetmeats 
which  are  rarely  made  outside  India;  and  the  housewife  will  find 
practical  recipes,  such  as  curried  pea-shells,  a  new  type  of  rice¬ 
pudding  (Kheer),  a  delicious  way  of  serving  semolina  (Halva), 
unusual  rissoles  (Shaami  Kabaabs)  and  tea-time  savouries  made 
of  potato  pastry  with  spicy  fillings.  No  English  vegetable  has 
been  overlooked  as  suitable  for  currying,  and  recipes  are  given 
using  marrows,  potatoes,  swedes  and  turnips  as  the  main 
ingredient.  The  book  is  written  in  such  clear  descriptive  style, 
that  one  might  almost  say :  “  What  cannot  be  eaten,  may  be 
imagined !  ” 

Kamala  S.  Dongerkery  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  P.E.N. 
and  has  been  editor  of  various  women’s  publications.  She  is  the 


author  of  The  Romance  of  Indian  Embroidery  (Thackers,  Bombay, 
1951)  and  has  now  written  one  of  the  best  produced  boob 
published  in  India:  A  Journey  through  Toyland  (Popular  Book 
Depot,  Bombay,  1954;  Agent  in  London,  Luzac  &  Co.).  It  is  a 
history  of  Indian  toys,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  was  reviewed 
in  Eastern  World,  May,  1955,  p.  29.  In  a  brief  foreword, 
Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan  says:  “Toyland  knows  neither  geo 
graphical  nor  political  limits.  Children  have  a  spontaneous 
sympathy  with  one  another  ...  If  the  generous  feelings  o( 
children  are  fostered  in  the  right  direction,  they  will  find  it  easy 
to  feel  as  citizens  of  the  world  rather  than  citizens  of  this  or  that 
community.  To  this  great  idea,  Mrs.  Dongerkery's  book  is 
a  valuable  contribution.”  The  author  has  given  some  of  the 
toys  which  are  illustrated  in  her  book  to  the  Toy  Museum 
Leighton  House,  London,  W.14. 

Nectar  in  a  Sieve  (Putnam,  London,  1954)  is  written  by  ai 
Indian  woman,  under  the  pseudonym  “  Kamala  Markandaya,' 
whose  social  work  has  brought  her  into  compassionate  and 
understanding  contact  with  the  South  Indian  peasantry.  This 
“  Book  of  the  Month  Club  ”  choice  in  America  enthrals  with  its 
poignancy.  After  reading  it,  no  longer  will  impoverished 
labourers  of  the  countryside  appear  as  “  teeming  millions,”  but 
be  perceived  as  individuals — individuals  living  from  day  to  day 
through  seed-time  and  harvest,  a  life  of  endurance  when 
“  there  is  no  margin  for  misfortune  ”  due  to  ever-present 
poverty  and  threatening  hunger.  Some  of  the  characters  in  thi 
novel  are  able  to  stand  up  to  the  knocks  of  life,  as  do  the  patient 
wife,  who  is  the  storyteller,  and  her  proud  and  gentle  husband 
others  succumb  through  starvation — a  daughter  to  degradation 
sons  to  questionable  means  of  obtaining  life’s  essentials.  But  th 
story  is  free  from  bitterness — it  is  a  love  story  of  wife  ant 
husband  sustained  by  their  great  love  and  devotion  for  ead 
other  and  by  their  spiritual  strength :  “  Want  is  our  companioi 
from  birth  to  death,  familiar  as  the  seasons  or  the  earth,  varyini 
only  in  degree.  What  profit  to  bewail  that  which  has  alwayi 
been  and  cannot  change?  ”  Their  European  friend  reproves  then 
for  he  cannot  comprehend  their  philosophy :  “  We  are  taught  t( 
bear  our  sorrows  in  silence,  and  all  this  is  so  that  the  sou 
may  be  cleansed.”  A  philosophy  of  generations  which  ha 
sustained  the  impoverished,  but  has,  perhaps,  made  thefl 
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accept  poverty  almost  as  a  birthright.  Kamala  Makandaya's 

next  book,  Some  Inner  Fury,  to  be  published  shortly,  is  awaited 
with  interest. 

A  Many  Splendoured  Thing  (Jonathan  Cape,  1952),  written 
by  Han  Suyin,  is  a  successor  to  the  author's  Destination 
Chungking,  an  autobiography,  published  in  1943.  It  was  the 
Book  Society's  choice  for  June,  1952  and  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  as  a  great  love  story.  As  a  back-ground  to  the 
romance,  the  author  portrays  the  suffering  of  humanity  as 
depicted  among  the  refugees  and  Eruasians  in  Hongkong, 
smarting  from  the  snobberies  and  pretensions  of  social  and 
racial  barriers. 

This  is  an  autobiographical  record  of  the  emotions  of  a 
Eurasian  woman  doctor  living  in  Hongkong,  devoted  to  Asia 
and  torn  by  her  love  for  a  British  journalist,  yet  wanting  to 
return  to  China  to  work  for  her  people  on  her  father’s  side;  her 
mother  being  European.  The  book  is  not  only  a  romance,  it 
is  also  a  documentary  record  of  exceptional  brilliance  about 
the  exodus  from  communist  China  of  Europeans  and  “  white  ” 
Chinese,  the  building  up  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  The  then  Commissioner- 
General  for  South-East  Asia,  Mr.  Malcolm  Macdonald,  has 
written  an  introduction  to  the  second  edition. 

Although  some  of  the  passages  in  the  book  are  written 
with  a  delicate  sensitivity  which  might  be  ascribed  to  the  fine 
“  brush  writing  ”  of  Han  Suyin’s  Chinese  uncle;  others  lay  bare 
emotional  conflicts  as  they  were  exposed  on  the  “  sea-wet " 
rock  of  Hongkong.  The  author  now  holds  a  medical  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Singapore  and  is  working  on  a  novel  about  a  Chinese 
girl  bandit  captured  in  Malaya. 

Anil  de  Silva  is  a  Sinhalese  writer.  Her  book  Chinese 
Women  and  Freedom  (Kutub  Publishers,  Bombay,  1945)  gives 
interesting  glimpses  of  some  women  of  China  who  worked 
for  emancipation — Mme  Sun  Yat  Sen,  Mme  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
Ting  Ling  and  other  woman  writers.  There  are  also  passing 
references  to  the  activities  in  1935  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  wife  and 
the  wife  of  Chou  En-lai.  This  author,  under  her  married  name. 
Anil  de  Silva-Vigier,  wiil  shortly  have  published  in  London  by 
the  Phaidon  Press,  another  book:  The  Life  of  the  Buddha. 

Dorothy  Fernando  is  a  Sinhalese  author  who  has  not  only 
written  a  book,  she  has  also  illustrated  it.  Her  Wild  Flowers  of 
Ceylon  (West  Brothers,  Mitcham,  1954)  contains  21  colour 
plates  of  her  beautiful  water-colour  drawings  of  nearly  200 
flowers.  Lord  Soulbury  has  contributed  an  appreciative  fore¬ 
word.  The  author  gives  the  international  botanical  names  and 
the  popular  name,  if  any,  in  English,  Sinhalese  or  Tamil,  of  the 
flowers  she  describes,  which  range  from  the  common  dandelion 
to  the  endemic  daffodil-orchid.  This  book  is  of  interest  to  all 
flower  lovers,  whether  familiar  or  not  with  the  flora  of  Ceylon. 
Pakistan  does  not  lack  women  writers,  but  their  books  are 
generally  published  in  either  Urdu  or  Bengali.  However,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  women  authors  of  Pakistan,  Begum 
Shaista  Ikramullah,  wife  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Pakistan 
in  London,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Pakistan  Centre  of  P.E.N.,  has  had  three  books  published 
in  English:  Letters  to  Neena,  dealing  with  the  partition 
question,  A  Critical  Survey  of  the  Development  of  the  Urdu 
Novel  and  Short  Story  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)  and  Behind 
the  Veil  (Pakistan  Publications,  Karachi,  1952).  In  this  last 
book,  beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs  of  domestic 
scenes  of  Muslim  family  life.  Begum  Ikramullah  has  assembled 
a  collection  of  essays,  which  she  says  is  primarily  intended  for 
her  western  friends  who  may  thereby  gain  a  glimpse  of  the 
intimate  picture  of  life  in  purdah.  The  book  may  give  the 


impression  that  ladies  in  Muslim  homes  live  a  rather  out-dated 

life  of  luxurious  leisure,  but  it  is  a  record  of  a  culture  and 
graciousness  inherited  from  the  days  of  the  Mughal  Empire  and, 

although  times  are  rapidly  changing,  the  author  states:  “  Eva 
today  whatever  colour  there  is,  whatever  is  left  of  gruciou 
living,  of  charm  of  manner  and  dignity  of  bearing,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  behind  the  veil.”  There,  days  do  not  pass  in 
pleasure  alone,  for  in  the  large  family  groups,  care  and  attention 
will  be  given  to  all:  the  sick,  the  old  and  those  in  trouble  will  ail 
And  warm-heartedness  to  aid  them,  such  as  not  even  the  best 
organized  welfare-state  could  ever  provide.  This  tradition  is 
not  the  prerogative  of  any  one  class :  it  has  influenced  the  every¬ 
day  lives  of  all  the  people  and  is  therefore,  the  cultural  heritafc 
of  all. 

Two  Burmese  women  writers  have  had  books  published  in 
English.  In  1938  Daw  Mya  Sein,  Chairman  of  the  Rangoon 
Education  Board  and  only  women  delegate  to  the  Bumii 
Round  Table  Conference,  had  Administration  of  Burma  published 
in  Rangoon.  In  1944,  the  Oxford  University  Press  published  her 
pamphlet,  entitled  Burma  by  Ma  Mya  Sein.  These  are  books 
for  serious  reading;  but  for  the  general  reader  and  all  interested 
in  the  domestic  and  social  customs  of  Burma  there  is  an  enter¬ 
taining  and  informative  book  Burmese  Family  by  Mi  Mi  Khaing 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1946). 

Mi  Mi  Khaing  belongs  to  Lower  Burma,  and,  as  in  Behini 
the  Veil,  the  author  describes  the  life  with  which  she  herself  is 
most  familiar.  The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  minute  detail  and 
is  illustrated  throughout  with  lively  pen-sketches.  It  is  written 
with  vivacity  and  captivates  the  reader  who  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  family;  learning  how  to  participate 
in  religious  ceremonies,  how  to  dress,  how  to  shop  in  the  bazaar 
and  prepare  Burmese  meals;  how  to  play  chinlon,  how  to 
appreciate  Burmese  wit  and  humour,  and  how  to  enjoy  a  Burmese 
play.  Outside  the  family  circle,  the  author  describes  the  work 
of  the  cultivators — tilling,  sowing  and  reaping,  and  the  skills 
of  traditional  craftsmen. 

Although  this  book  does  not  give  a  complete  picture  of 
Burmese  family  life  throughout  Burma,  it  is  a  record  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  for  the  author  has  lived  at  a  time  of  great  change 
in  her  country,  due  to  the  impact  of  the  west  and  the  devastations 
of  war.  Universally,  the  present  generation  has  lived  through 
changes  which  have  revolutionised  traditional  and  social 
customs  and,  in  Burma,  Mi  Mi  Khaing  has  stood  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  between  the  old  and  the  new.  She  could  look  back  and 
remember  a  life  of  past  orthodoxy  as  maintained  by  her  grand¬ 
parents,  who  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the  last  kings  of  Burma, 
she  witnesses  the  assimilation  of  certain  western  customs 
acceptable  to  older  members  of  the  family  and  the  rejection  of 
others.  She  watched  the  dismantling  of  her  grandfather's  home 
and  its  modernisation  by  her  parents.  She  experienced  life  in  a 
school  run  on  European  lines,  where  the  atmosphere  was  so 
artificial,  pupils  were  persuaded  to  drop  their  Burmese  names 
and  forget  their  inherent  culture  and  tradition.  She  saw  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  nationalist  movement  during  her 
college  days  which  helped  her  to  retain  a  balanced  outlook  and 
to  “  follow  the  path  of  moderation  that  is  the  Middle  Way," 
not  only  in  the  religious  sense,  but  to  bring  moderation  to  an 
orthodox  way  of  life  by  learning  to  align  it  with  modern  trends. 

All  who  enjoy  reading  books  in  English  by  Asian  writers 
will  think  regretfully  of  a  time  that  may  come  when  such  books 
might  be  scarce.  For  linguistic  changes  are  taking  place  as 
national  languages  are  given  their  rightful  place  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  projects  of  South  and  South-East  Asian  countries,  and  t 
decline  in  English  will  lead  to  a  decline  in  output  of  books  in 
English  by  Asian  authors. 
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CHINESE 

HANDICRAFTS  FOR 
EXPORT 

By  a  Peking  Correspondent 

CHINESE  pottery,  porcelain,  cloisonne  and  lacquerware, 
carved  ivories,  screens  and  embroideries  are  treasured  in 
homes  all  over  the  world.  Other  handicrafts  products  that 
have  long  had  a  place  among  China's  exports  include  stone  and 
wood  carvings;  hairnets;  sandalwood,  gauze  and  feather  fans; 
hats  of  buntal  and  sisal  fibre;  strawbraid;  silk  parasols,  woven- 
silk  pictures  and  fireworks. 

In  cloisonne  ware,  the  rich  and  intricate  design  is  not 
painted  or  glazed.  It  is  outlined  in  thin  copper  strips  which  are 
laid  on  the  base,  then  filled  with  coloured  enamels  and  bur¬ 
nished.  Lacquerware,  particularly  the  “free  pattern”  type  from 
Foochow,  is  also  highly  regarded  abroad.  It  is  incredibly  light, 
durable  and  heat-resistant.  Both  of  these  materials  are  made 
up  into  trays,  vases,  smoking  sets,  lampstands,  plates,  bowls  and 
various  ornamental  objects.  They  have  qualities  quite  their  own. 

CHINA’S 
INFLUENCE  ON 
MEISSEN 

By  D.  Groger  (Meissen) 

WHENEVER  and  wherever  one  comes  across  genuine 
Chinese  porcelain  its  characteristics  are  at  once  obvious 
if  not  striking.  Their  lingering  beauty  and  colourful 
ddcor  are  known  and  admired  by  everyone  and  those  who  see 
these  fragile  and  exquisite  creations  for  the  first  time  will  never 
again  be  able  to  resist  their  charm.  The  tradition  and  artistic 
origin  of  genuine  China  is  unique  in  itself. 

Dutchmen,  who  in  1602  founded  the  East  India  Company, 
brought  back  with  them  vases,  crockery  and  figurines  from  the 
Far  East,  mainly  from  China.  Until  then  Chinese  porcelain  had 
rarely  been  seen  over  here  but  when  it  first  appeared  270  years 
ago,  these  outstanding  creations  enraptured  people  and  royalties 
of  Europe.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  merchants  and  intermediaries  priced 
their  wares  in  accordance  with  their  rarity  and  without  giving 
much  thought  to  their  intrinsic  value  as  pieces  of  art.  In  those 
days  art  dealers  could  afford  to  act  in  such  fashion,  since  the 
experts’  knowledge  of  art  was  relatively  undeveloped  in  the 
Western  hemisphere. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  porcelain  from  the  Far  East 
was  received  as  well  as  its  high  price  very  naturally  led  to  the 
desire  to  create  such  beautiful  and  sublime  things  in  Europe. 


(right  top)  Coral-red  or  green  dragon  design  (below)  coloured  Indian 
bird  and  /lower  painting 
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China  is  unexcelled  in  jade-carving.  Chinese  ivory-carvers 

too  produce  masterpieces  of  decoration  and  representation,  in 

natural  colour  and  tinted. 

The  co-operative  organization  of  handicraftsmen  helps  the 
production  of  such  goods  for  export.  Half  of  Peking’s  artisans 
have  now  joined  co-ops,  and  this  has  made  it  possible  to 
mechanise  some  operations.  In  ivory  carving,  for  instance, 
splitting  and  grinding  machines  have  bMn  installed — leaving  the 
craftsmen  more  time  to  do  the  finer,  more  detailed  work.  Silk 
parasol  makers  in  Hangchow  have  introduced  better  glues  and 
more  durable  material  for  handles.  Many  new  designs  have  been 
introduced  in  bone,  glass  and  silver-filigree  ware,  among  others. 

The  China  National  Native  Produce  Export  Corporation 
handles  foreign  orders  for  handicraft  goods;  the  supply-and- 
marketing  co-operatives  help  the  artisans  with  the  raw  materials 
they  need.  In  Hsiaoshan  county,  Chekiang  province,  40,000 
women  have  contracted  to  produce  six  million  yards  of  the 

famous  local  lace  for  export  this  year.  Leadership  is  also  given 
in  the  production  of  new  designs,  organising  the  training  of 
apprentices  and  the  exchange  of  experience  among  master 
craftsmen. 

The  corporation,  with  headquarters  in  Peking  and  branch 
offices  in  Shanghai,  Tientsin  and  Canton,  accepts  orders  for  all 
types  of  handicraft  goods,  answers  inquiries  and  arranges  for  the 
production  of  needlework  goods  to  the  customers’  own  design. 
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The  famous  "  onion  "  design 

Eager  attempts  were  made  by  Italians,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen 
and  Germans,  but  in  the  end  the  efforts  of  one  man  only  were 
crowned  with  success.  It  was  J.  F.  Bottger,  a  German,  who 
in  the  end  discovered  the  secret  of  how  to  make  genuine  China. 
After  many  years  of  hard  and  earnest  work  based  on  trial  and 
experiment  as  well  as  on  scientific  research  he  was  finally  and 
triumphantly  successful.  One  day  in  1709  his  unceasing  labour 
was  rewarded.  He  had  succeeded  where  hundreds  of  others  had 
failed.  Pure  and  white  and  reflecting  every  beam  of  light  in 
sparkling  brilliance,  hard  as  steel  and  yet  as  transparent  as  the 
most  delicate  fabric  he  thus  presented  this  discovery  to  his  king. 

But  although  Bottger  had  found  the  method  and  the 
material,  his  creations  still  lacked  that  one  final  distinctive  note, 
the  typically  Chinese  porcelain  painting,  which  continued  to 
remain  the  secret  of  the  Far  Eastern  artists.  The  velvety,  vivid 
and  fascinatingly  mellow  colours  and  their  highly  developed 
method  of  application,  perfected  in  an  800  years  old  tradition, 
presented  what  seemed  an  insoluble  problem.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  find  the  answer. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  tell  this  true  story  in  all  its  details. 
But  it  is  important  to  know  that  the  great  master  J.  Gregorius 
Hoerold  developed  many  an  exquisite  colour  in  the  1720s.  May 
it  suffice  to  recall  that  the  then  “  Konigliche  Porzellanmanu- 
faktur  Meissen,"  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  its  kind  in 
Europe  to  date,  was  finally  enabled  to  decorate  and  paint  its 
porcelain  with  truly  lavish  splendour.  Founded  in  1710  after 
Bottger’s  discovery  and  thanks  to  Hoerold’s  inventive  and 
creative  genius  completed  in  1720,  the  Meissen  Manufaktur 
was  now  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  reach  the  high 
standard  of  Chinese  artists  in  the  way  of  painting  and  colouring. 
There  was  no  other  way  but  to  follow  closely  the  technique  of 
the  great  Far  Eastern  masters  and  that  is  precisely  what  Meissen 
did.  With  meticulous  care  and  exactitude  the  nearly  600  years 
old  patterns  from  the  Ming  period  were  adopted  by  German 
artists  and  painters. 

The  holy  symbols  of  bamboo,  lotus  and  pomegranate,  the 
strange  beauty  of  the  East  Asian  countryside,  of  the  parks  and 


gardens,  the  gracefulness  of  Chinese  people,  and  the  mythical 
and  fanciful  creatures  of  a  highly  imaginative  human  mind, 
they  all  came  to  life.  Naturally  Europeans  see  and  interpret 
many  things  in  different  ways  and  our  laws  of  composition 
differ  as  does  Asian  and  European  everyday  life.  Therefore,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  specifically  “  Chinese  ”  conception  was 
Europeanised  in  its  application  to  Meissen  porcelain.  This 
modification  however  never  went  far  enough  to  make  Meissen 
designers  deny  their  artistic  and  cultural  links  with  the  great 
Eastern  masters,  and  not  even  then,  when  they  had  turned  to 
quite  different  way  of  ornamentation,  to  completely  new  designs 
for  their  artistic  creations.  In  fact,  it  is  as  if  the  inexplicable 
impact  of  Chinese  thought  and  sentiment  had  quietly  come  to 
assert  themselves  in  most  of  the  patterns  found  on  Dresden 
China.  For  even  today  choice  Meissen  pieces,  dinner,  coffee  and 
tea  sets  decorated  with  the  ancient  Ming  dragon  or  similar 
motifs,  go  out  to  connoisseurs,  collectors  and  customers  all  the 
world  over.  And  not  infrequently  is  the  attention  of  the  Meissen 
creators  called  to  the  fact  that  amateur  collectors  and  buyers 
value  Dresden  China  highest  when  adorned  with  the  ancient 
dragon  motif. 

Yet,  it  is  a  curious  though  regrettable  observation,  that 
wherever  Meissen  patterns  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to  their 
Chinese  counterparts  they  are  erroneously  referred  to  as  ‘‘India 
painting.”  This  is  indeed  a  false  historic  interpretation  which 
originated  from  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  Chinese  porcelain 
was  brought  to  Europe  via  India.  ‘‘  India  paintings,”  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fabulously  designed  beauty  of  landscapes,  trees 
and  floral  ornaments  are  generally  found  on  large  Meissen 
vases  and  in  a  smaller  and  more  discrete  fashion  on  dinner  and 
tea  services. 

Another  peculiar  misconception  is  that  associated  with  the 
‘‘  blue  bulb  ”  pattern,  popular  on  crockery  sets  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  a  design  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
bulbs.  Its  motifs,  pomegranate,  lotus  and  bamboo,  are  alto¬ 
gether  misnamed  as  such.  To  conclude  this  story  of  the  origin 
of  Dresden  China  one  last  interesting  fact  should  be  recorded. 
The  very  pomegranate  design  created  and  developed  in  Meissen 
and  inspired  by  Eastern  masters  has  now  been  taken  up  by 
porcelain  and  ceramic  manufacturers  in  Japan.  Thus  a  Meissen 
creation  returns  to  the  Far  East  from  where  hundreds  of  years 
ago  German  porcelain  painters  had  first  drawn  their  inspiration. 
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WHAT  IS  BUDDHISM? 

By  U  l\u  (Prime  Minister  of  Burma) 


I  THINK  that  Buddhism  is  not  properly  understood  in  the  West. 
Some  believe  that  Buddhism  merely  teaches  the  avoidance  of 
such  evil  things  as  taking  life,  theft,  seduction,  falsehood,  taking 
iquor  and  drugs,  and  so  forth.  Others  understand  Buddhism  merely 
IS  a  body  of  doctrine-teaching  people  to  cast  off  hatred  and  dis- 
xminate  love  towards  all  humanity. 

But  these  aspects  of  Buddhism  are  merely  partial  aspects.  They 
ue  only  part  of  Buddhism  and  do  not  represent  all  that  it  stands  for. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  they  are  just  one  of  the  many  legs  of  a 
centipede.  After  all,  the  doctrine  of  avoidance  of  evil  practices  and  of 
love  for  all  living  beings  were  doctrines  that  appeared  at  certain 
periods  of  human  history  even  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism. 

Then  what  is  it  that  distinguishes  Buddhism  from  other  religions 
ind  from  other  codes  of  moral  and  ethical  conduct? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  practice  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  which 
involves  an  exercise  of  a  rigid  personal  discipline,  so  as  to  attain  a 
Krenity  of  mind,  which  in  turn  will  lead  to  a  way  of  escape  from 
niffering  and  stress. 

There  is  no  State  religion  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Union 
of  Burma.  We  believe  in,  and  also  practise,  full  freedom  of  religious 
belief.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  our  people,  however,  are  Buddhists,  and 
Buddhism  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  national  life. 

The  first  principle  of  Buddhist  philosophy  is  a  belief  in  and  an 
understanding  of  the  31  planes  of  existence,  which  may  also  be  called 
the  wheel  or  cycle  of  existence. 

These  31  planes  are  as  follows: 

(I)  Twenty  planes  of  Brahmas  (or  higher  Spiritual  Beings). 

(2)  Six  planes  of  Nats  (or  Lower  Spiritual  Beings). 

(3)  Human  plane  of  Existence,  and 

(4)  Four  Nether  planes  called  Apaya. 

Apaya  comprises  Beings-in-Torment,  Animal  Beings,  Beings-in- 
Woe  called  Peta,  and  Beings-in-Semi-Woe,  called  Asuraka. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are  26  planes  above  the  plane 
of  human  existence,  and  4  planes  below.  If  we  take  the  human  plane 
as  our  criterion,  the  beings  in  the  higher  planes  of  existence  have  much 
pleasure  and  enjoyment,  whereas  the  beings  in  the  four  lower  planes 
are  in  pain  and  torment.  If  I  may  borrow  terms  from  other  religions, 
the  upper  26  planes  of  spiritual  existence  are  the  planes  of  "paradise," 
and  the  4  nether  planes  are  the  planes  of  “  purgatory.” 

The  second  principle  of  Buddhism  is  a  recognition  or  a  realization 
of  the  following  three  cardinal  facts.  They  are: 

(1)  No  being  born  in  any  of  these  31  planes  of  Existence  is 
permanent. 

(2)  All  beings  born  in  any  of  these  31  planes  of  Existence  will  be 
leborn  endlessly  in  one  of  these  planes  as  a  result  of  their  past  mental 
Mates,  utterances  and  actions.  Buddhism  lays  down  precisely  the  nature 
of  the  plane  for  a  particular  mental  state,  utterance  or  action. 

(3)  All  beings  born  in  any  of  these  31  planes  of  Existence  are 
bound  to  meet,  more  or  less,  with  suffering  and  misery,  in  the  form 
of  separation  from  loved  ones,  having  to  live  or  work  together  with 
hateful  ones,  non-fulfilment  and  frustration  of  desires,  advancing  age, 
llness,  death  and  so  on. 

The  third  principle  is  this:  Buddhism  is  a  way  of  life  which  will 
lead  to  complete  freedom  from  all  these  sufferings. 

What  then  is  this  way  of  life? 

The  Lord  Buddha  has  clearly  said  that  there  is  but  one  way  which 
will  lead  to  freedom  from  suffering.  This  way  is  no  other  than  the 
way  of  complete  awareness.  The  nature  of  this  awareness  will  be 
understood  better  if  one  practises  contemplation. 

All  human  beings  have  the  same  sense  organs:  One  of  these 
tense  organs  is  constantly  in  contact  with  some  kind  of  sensation. 
As  a  result  of  these  sensations  we  experience,  roughly  speaking,  either 
a  pleasant  or  an  unpleasant  reaction.  Close  on  the  heels  of  this 
tensation,  there  arises  in  us  a  mental  state  of  liking  the  sensation  or 
disliking  the  sensation.  And  with  this  liking  or  disliking,  there  arises 
a  mental  state  of  attachment  or  revulsion. 


Pleasant  sensations  breed  attachment,  and  unpleasant  sensations 
breed  revulsion.  These  mental  states  of  attachment  or  revulsion  recur 
continuously  in  us,  and  just  as  we  cannot  see  when  our  eyes  are 
covered  with  cataracts,  so  we  cannot  get  a  true  perception  of  ourselves 
when  our  minds  are  occupied  with  either  attachment  or  revulsion. 
We  also  fail  to  get  a  true  perception  of  the  things  around  us,  both 
animate  beings  and  inanimate  objects. 

I  can  illustrate  this  point  with  a  personal  experience.  One  night, 
in  my  youth,  I  was  walking  alone.  It  was  past  midnight.  The  wind 
was  blowing  rather  heavily  and  a  loose  zinc  sheet  in  the  roof  of  a 
building  was  fluttering  in  the  wind.  At  first  I  was  terribly  frightened 
at  the  sight  of  what  1  thought  to  be  a  huge  monster  rising  and  bending 
to  frighten  me.  I  stood  still  and  looked  at  the  phenomenon.  After 
some  time,  when  I  had  completely  recovered  from  the  fright,  1  realized 
to  my  relief  that  it  was  not  a  monster  but  a  loose  zinc  sheet  fluttering 
in  the  wind. 

In  the  same  way,  as  we  are  letting  in  a  free  flow  of  sensations 
through  our  sense  organs,  mental  states  of  either  attachment  or 
revulsion  are  occuring  in  us  every  day,  every  hour,  every  minute  and 
every  second.  So  long  as  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  victims  of  these 
states  of  mind,  we  will  have  an  incorrect  perception  of  ourselves  and 
of  things  around  us,  both  animate  beings  and  inanimate  objects,  in 
the  same  way  as  I  had  the  incorrect  perception  of  the  fluttering  zinc 
sheet  so  long  as  I  was  overcome  with  fright. 

What  is  therefore  required,  is  the  sense  of  awareness  at  the  first 
impact  of  sight,  sound,- scent,  taste,  touch  and  thought.  An  angry 
man,  at  the  instant  application  of  “  awareness  ”  of  his  anger,  will 
find  that  his  anger  subsides. 

This  awareness  of  mind  can  be  strengtheiKd  if  it  is  continuously 
applied  in  the  correct  manner  on  all  occasions.  It  will  certainly  be 
difficult  at  first,  but  a  constant  application  of  this  awareness  of  mind 
to  all  your  senses  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  encroachment  of 
attachment  or  revulsion.  After  a  sufficient  practice,  awareness  will 
become  firm  and  constant.  When  it  becomes  "  firm  and  constant," 

(1)  you  will  reach  the  First  Stage  of  Spiritual  Development, 
called  the  Sotapatti  Magga; 

(2)  and  then,  if  you  continue  and  persevere  with  this  mental 
awareness,  you  will  reach  the  Second  Stage,  called  the 
Sakadagami  Magga; 

(3)  and  then,  if  you  continue  and  persevere  with  this  mental 
awareness,  you  will  reach  the  Third  Stage,  called  the  Anagami 
Magga; 

(4)  and  then  if  you  continue  and  persevere  with  this  mental 
awareness,  you  will  reach  the  Fourth  Stage,  called  the 
Arahatta  Magga. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  long  road  of  existence  for  you  will  now 
obtain  serenity  and  tranquility  of  mind.  From  this  point  onwards, 
whatever  you  see,  or  hear,  or  smell,  or  eat,  or  come  in  touch  with, 
or  think  of,  there  will  not  arise  in  you  attachment  or  revulsion.  You 
will  no  longer  have  an  incorrect  perception  of  yourselves  or  of  all 
things  around  you.  You  will  now  have  the  right  perspective,  and  you 
will  see  all  things  in  their  truth. 

There  was  a  village  in  my  country,  where  cholera  was  rampant 
every  year.  And  every  time  cholera  occurred,  the  villagers,  instead 
of  taking  such  measures  as  inoculation,  boiling  drinking  water  and 
clearing  the  village  of  rubbish  and  dirt,  would  make  a  great  din  in 
the  village  by  beating  on  tins,  brass  trays,  and  all  sorts  of  noisy 
utensils.  This  was  their  custom,  because  they  thought  cholera  was 
due  to  evil  and  powerful  spirits  entering  the  village,  and  by  making 
a  huge  noise  they  thought  they  were  frightening  the  spirits  away  and 
driving  them  out. 

One  day  a  health  ofiicer  came  to  this  village.  He  told  the  villagers 
in  a  lecture  that  the  occurrence  of  cholera  was  not  due  to  evil  and 
powerful  spirits,  but  to  the  drinking  of  impure  water  containing 
cholera  germs.  He  said  that  if  cholera  was  to  be  prevented,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  a  noisy  din  in  the  village,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
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drink  boiled  water.  The  villagers  were  too  polite  to  say  anything  in 
the  presence  of  the  health  official,  but  as  soon  as  he  went  away  they 
all  laughed  at  him  and  made  him  a  butt  of  their  jokes. 

The  next  year,  in  the  same  season,  there  was  again  a  cholera 
epidemic  in  the  village.  This  time,  the  health  official  brought  a 
microscope  to  the  village,  and  did  not  give  a  long  lecture  like  the  last 
time.  He  asked  for  a  sample  of  their  drinking  water,  and  made  the 
villagers  look  at  it  through  the  microscope  Only  then,  the  villagers 
were  surprised  and  alarmed.  They  started  to  drink  only  boiled  water, 
and  from  that  time  onwards  there  was  no  cholera  in  the  village. 

In  telling  this  little  story,  I  merely  want  to  emphasise  two  points: 
First,  without  the  right  vision,  you  cannot  see  the  truth;  the  villagers 
could  see  the  microbes  only  when  they  attained  the  right  vision, 
namely  through  the  microscope,  and  I  will  say  that  you  can  see  the 
truth  regarding  human  existence  only  through  the  microscope  of 
“  mental  serenity.”  Secondly,  truth  can  be  discovered  only  through 
personal  experience.  No  amount  of  explanation  could  make  the 
villagers  understand  what  a  microbe  was,  and  in  the  same  way,  no 
amount  of  explanation  on  my  part  can  convey  exactly  what 
“  awareness  ”  is.  But  just  as  practical  experience  with  the  microscope 
opened  to  the  villagers  a  new  field  of  vision,  in  the  same  way,  a  personal 
experience  of  mental  exercises  of  contemplation  as  practised  by 
Buddhists  will  open  for  you  rich  new  fields  of  vision.  The  Lord 
Buddha  has  said  that  the  dhamma  or  doctrine  of  Buddhism  has  the 
following  six  qualities: — 

(1)  It  has  faultless  excellence. 

(2)  It  is  not  a  doctrine  that  has  to  be  accepted  on  hearsay,  or 
because  someone  has  said  so;  it  is  a  doctrine  that  has  to  be 
practised  by  oneself  to  be  realised  fully. 

(3)  It  produces  without  a  deferment  of  time.  The  truth  of  the 
doctrine  can  be  known  in  this  life  and  the  proof  need  not  be 
postponed  to  the  hereafter. 

(4)  It  has  the  quality  of  being  able  to  invite  the  non-believers  to 
come  and  prove  its  truth  themselves. 

(5)  Since  it  is  a  doctrine  without  inconsistencies  and  other 
blemishes,  it  is  one  which  everyone,  high  or  low,  can  and 
should  follow. 

(6)  It  is  not  a  doctrine  that  a  father  can  know  from  his  son's 
practising  of  it,  or  a  son  can  know  from  his  father’s  practising 
of  it.  It  has  to  be  practised  by  oneself  for  one  to  ^  able  to 
realise  its  truth. 

Thus,  I  would  like  readers  to  find  out  and  prove  for  themselves 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  what  I  have  said. 


Man,  until  and  unless  he  gets  insight,  is  sceptical,  whatever  the 
religion  he  professes.  Even  a  man  who  is  a  devout  Buddhist,  who  hat 
donned  the  yellow  robe  from  boyhood,  and  who  may  have  becont 
the  Buddhist  equivalent  of  an  abbot,  after  acquiring  great  leamiiy 
in  Buddhist  doctrine,  will  sometime  be  assailed  by  doubts  within  hin 
as  to  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  teaching  of  Buddhism.  And  becau* 
of  these  doubts,  he  may  be  converted  to  other  religions  or  he  ma; 
give  up  all  religions.  But  as  soon  as  a  person  has  reached  the  Pint 
Stage  of  “  awareness  ”  or  spiritual  development  called  the  Sotapath 
stage,  the  characteristic  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  doubt  wifl 
become  completely  annihilated.  At  this  stage,  he  can  no  longer  have 
doubts  regarding  the  endless  chain  of  suffering,  or  cause  of  that 
endless  chain  of  suffering,  or  the  state  of  complete  freedom  from  the 
endless  chain  of  suffering,  or  the  way  to  achieve  a  complete  escape 
from  the  endless  chain. 

If  such  a  man  has  been  a  very  bad  man  before  he  reaches  this 
first  stage  of  awareness,  he  will  himself  recognize  and  realize  a  great 
transformation  as  soon  as  he  reaches  that  stage.  Other  people  who 
know  him  well,  will  also  see  the  transformation  clearly.  If,  for  example, 
this  man  has  been  a  great  drunkard,  or  robber,  or  murderer,  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  him  will  be  more  clearly  manifest  than  in  the  case  of 
other  ordinary  people.  The  reason  is  that  it  becomes  absolutely 
impossible  for  a  man  who  has  reached  this  stage  to  kill,  or  to  take 
others’  property  not  given  to  him,  or  to  seduce  or  to  utter  falsehood, 
or  to  drink  or  take  drugs.  In  short,  he  will  never  again  make  evil 
utterarKes,  perform  bad  actions,  or  have  bad  thoughts. 

When  the  Second  Stage  is  reached  the  experience  is  still  similar 
to  the  First,  although  of  course  there  is  a  further  development. 

But  when  the  Third  Stage  is  reached,  a  greater  development  is 
met  with.  A  person  who  reaches  this  Third  Stage  will  have  shed 
revulsion  entirely.  There  will  be  no  one  anywhere  who  can  cause  the 
slightest  anger  to  appear  in  him  whatever  the  provocation.  This  is 
indeed  a  great  mental  achievement.  However,  the  person  at  this 
Third  Stage  of  spiritual  development,  still  has  one  desire  remainini 
in  him,  namely  to  reach  the  Plane  of  Existence  of  the  Higher  Spiritual 
Beings. 

But,  when  the  Fourth  Stage,  or  Arahatta  Magga,  is  reached,  there 
is  no  more  any  kind  of  anger  or  any  kind  of  desire  in  him.  He  has 
become  serene  and  tranquil. 

These  stages  are  the  Four  Great  Stages  that  can  surely  and 
certainly  be  achieved  in  this  lifetime  by  those  who  test  and  prove  the 
truth  of  Buddhism.  They  will  not  have  to  wait  till  after  death  for  the 
proof. 
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By  K. 


GOES  WEST 

SI 

M.  Talgeri  (Bombay)  s; 


IF  there  is  one  branch  of  knowledge  more  fascinating  than  any 
other  it  is  the  ancient  science  of  Yoga.  Although  certain 
spiritual  aspects  of  Yoga  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  being 
known  only  to  a  select  few,  like  the  mahatmas  and  yoga  siddhas, 
its  psycho-physical  aspects  are  known  to  many.  For  Yoga,  as 
conceived  by  the  ancient  Hindus,  was  not  only  a  method  of 
physical  rejuvenation  but  also  a  technique  of  spiritual  self- 
discovery.  And  to-day,  some  of  the  well-known  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  become  serious  students  of  Yoga. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  India’s  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  starts  the  day  with  the  shirasasan  or  the 
topsy-turvy  pose  which  is  performed  by  thousands  of  Yoga 
enthusiasts  all  over  the  country.  What  are  the  merits  of  the 
shirasasan?  This  pose  is  responsible  for  irrigating  the  brain 
with  a  greater  supply  of  blood,  operating  principally  on  the 
nervous  system.  The  entire  vertebral  column  is  inverted  and 
hence  the  pressure  on  each  vertebra  is  readjusted.  In  the  erect 


posture  the  lowest  vertebra  receives  the  highest  pressure  and  the  ^ 
topmost  almost  none.  This  position  is  inverted  in  the  shirasasan.  J 
Besides,  the  cartilages  between  one  vertebra  and  another  adjust  ^ 
themselves  more  comfortably,  thereby  increasing  the  spaa 
between  one  vertebra  and  another.  The  organs  of  sight,  smelt  * 
hearing  and  taste  receive  a  plentiful  supply  of  blood.  The  ' 
endocrine  glands,  those  “  glands  of  destiny,”  secrete  their 
hormones  harmoniously  and  ensure  the  proper  vital  index  of 
man.  Lastly,  the  bowels,  liver  and  the  kidneys  get  great  relief 
and  function  in  perfect  health.  Constipation  is  unknown  amonf 
the  devotees  of  this  pose.  Like  the  shirasasan  there  are  several 
other  asanas  or  poses  that  rejuvenate  the  vital  organs,  glands  and 
the  nerve  centres  and  keep  the  entire  physical  system  in  perfect 
condition  of  health. 

Yehudi  Menuhin,  the  world-famous  violinist,  expressed 
complete  agreement  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  Yoga 
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when  he  was  initi¬ 
ated  into  its 
mysteries  by 
Yogachary a 
Prakash  Dev  and 
Sri  Atmaram 
Behki,  well-known 
teachers  of  Yoga. 

Menuhin  went 
through  all  the 
gamut  of  exercises 
under  the  instruc¬ 
tive  guidance  and 
felt  that  here  was 
a  system  of  physi¬ 
cal  culture  that 
touched  the  men¬ 
tal,  emotional  and 
spiritual  roots  of 
man.  While  in 
the  United  States, 
he  had  heard  of 
the  marvellous 
therapeutic  and  rejuvenating  powers  of  Yoga,  but  had  not  put 
the  exercises  to  test  before.  He  had  longed  to  meet  teachers  of 
Yoga  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  from  whom  he  could  take  lessons 
at  first  hand. 


Yehuda  Menuhin  learning  Yoga  exercises 


India's  President,  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  took  to  the  practice 
of  Yoga  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  his  chronic  asthma.  His 
Yoga  Instructor  told  the  present  writer  that  the  President  had 
improved  considerably  in  general  health  after  undergoing  the 
course  regularly,  and  that  his  asthma  does  not  trouble  him  as 
much  as  before.  Once,  referring  to  sports  activities  in  educational 
institutions.  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad  pleaded  for  students  being 
given  training  in  Yogic  asanas.  He  said:  “  Asanas,  if  regularly 
done,  not  only  help  in  building  up  a  sound  body  but  also  help 
to  keep  the  body  and  soul  fresh  at  all  times.  Western  games, 
too,  build  up  the  body,  but  the  drawback  is  that  after  a  certain 
age  one  cannot  play  them.  In  the  case  of  asanas  one  could  practice 
them  even  after  reaching  a  ripe  old  age.” 

The  history  of  Yoga  is  closely  linked  with  the  history  of 
Indian  civilisation  and  culture.  The  Yoga  Sutras  of  Patanjali 
are  among  the  most  ancient  texts  containing  aphorisms  on  the 
philosophy  and  practice  of  Yoga.  Despite  their  age,  they  are 
surprisingly  modem.  As  in  all  ancient  writings,  there  is  much 
symbolism  in  them.  Yoga  Philosophy  has  much  in  common 
with  ancient  Greek  Philosophy  and  it  has  been  established  by 
research  scholars  that  the  Greeks  obtained  many  of  their  ideas 
from  Hindu  scholars  who  travelled  extensively  in  that  part  of 
Europe. 

Yoga  Philosophy  had  always  had  the  status  of  a  science 
since  the  time  of  its  founders.  It  is  based  mainly  on  the  results 
of  observation  and  experience.  It  is  a  complete  system  embracing 
the  physical  (poses  and  breathing  exercises),  mental  (concentra¬ 
tion  and  meditation),  and  spiritual  (experiences  that  result  from 
mental  and  physical  exercises,  namely,  mystical  experiences) 
aspects  of  life.  Derivatively,  Yoga  means  “  union  ”  (the  Sanskrit 
word  yug  meaning  “  to  join  ”).  All  Yoga  practices  proceeded 
on  the  theory  that  besides  the  gross  body  or  the  sthula  sharira, 
man  has  another  and  subtle  body,  the  sukshma  or  linga  sharira. 
Yoga  assumed  as  a  fundamental  fact  that  what  were  generally 
thought  to  be  involuntary  parts  of  the  human  mechanism  could 
be  brought  under  control.  This  has  been  verified  by  empirical 
tests.  The  human  body,  thus,  becomes  a  servant  and  not  the 


master.  Yoga  links  the  scientihc  spirit  with  spiritual  values.  It 
is  the  path  to  universal  peace  and  brotherhood. 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  India  to  popularise  Yoga.  The 
broadcasts  on  Yoga  over  All-India  Radio  proved  a  popular 
feature.  Schools  of  Yoga  are  scattered  over  the  country  training 
thousands  of  students,  and  Sri  Kuvalayananda’s  Yoga  Centre 
at  Lonavla,  Sri  Yogendra's  institute  at  Bombay,  Yogacharya 
Prakash  Dev's  ashram  at  Delhi,  Swami  Sivananda's  school  at 
Rishikesh — to  mention  but  a  few — are  rendering  great  service 
in  the  cause  of  Yoga.  A  vast  output  of  Yoga  literature  turned 
out  at  some  of  these  schools  is  reaching  distant  parts  of  the  world 
and  its  popularity  is  steadily  growing,  particularly  in  Europe 
and  America. 

The  popularity  of  Yoga  has  been  enhanced  the  world  over 
by  the  visits  from  time  to  time  to  foreign  countries  of  a  band  of 
tireless  Yogic  adepts  from  India.  The  preaching  of  Yoga  abroad 
began  with  Swami  Vivekananda  who  thrilled  the  West  by  his 
magnetic  personality.  Swami  Yogananda  who  founded  the 
Self^-Realisation  Fellowship  Centre  in  the  United  States  years 
ago  was  another  great  Yogi  who  trained  thousands  of  Americans 
to  the  Yogic  way  of  life.  He  died  a  few  months  back  in  California 
under  dramatic  circumstances.  Reports  from  America  said  that 
the  Californian  mortuary  sprang  a  surprise  on  the  American 
public  by  revealing  the  amazing  story  of  Swami  Yogananda 
whose  body  was  not  technically  dead  even  20  days  after  death. 
The  photostat  copy  of  a  notarised  letter  from  the  Forest  Lawn 
Memorial  Park  Association's  mortuary  director  to  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  the  Self-Realisation  Fellowship  unreservedly 
declared  that  the  absence  of  any  visual  signs  of  decay  in  the  body 
of  Swami  Yogananda  “  offers  the  most  extraordinary  case  in 
our  experience.”  Swami  Yogananda  died  a  few  minutes  after 
his  address  at  the  Baltimore  Hotel  last  March  welcoming  the 
Indian  Ambassador  to  the  USA.  His  body  was  under  daily 
observation  at  the  mortuary  of  the  Forest  Lawn  from  March 
11  to  March  27  when  the  bronze  casket  was  sealed  by  fire. 
During  this  period  no  indication  of  mould  was  visible  on  Swami 
Yogananda's  skin  and  no  visible  desiccation  took  place  in  the 
body  tissues.  ”  The  state  of  perfect  preservation  of  a  body  is, 
so  far  as  we  know  from  mortuary  annals,  an  unparalleled  one,” 
the  notarised  letter  said.  On  March  27,  the  day  when  the  casket 
was  sealed,  the  body  was  as  fresh  and  as  unravaged  by  decay 
as  it  had  looked  on  the  night  of  his  death ! 

Yogi  Ramacharaka  is  another  adept  well-known  over  the 
continent  of  Europe.  His  writings  and  practical  demonstrations 
have  helped  a  large  number  of  Westerners.  Works  of  Sri 
Aurobindo  on  the  Integrated  Yoga  and  the  occult  literature 
produced  by  the  Theosophical  Society  have  had  a  profound 
influence  in  intellectual  circles  abroad. 

In  recent  times,  some  great  exponents  of  Yoga  have  visited 
the  West.  Yogi  Vithaldas  made  a  tour  of  US  educational 
institutions,  and  spoke  and  gave  demonstrations  on  Yoga.  At 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  the  head  of  the  University's 
physical  cultural  department.  Dr.  Rathban,  invited  Vithaldes 
to  demonstrate  Yogic  postures  and  breathing  exercises  before 
a  group  of  student  teachers.  Yogi  Vithaldes  has  taught  Yoga  in 
many  countries  including  England,  Germany,  Sweden,  China 
and  Japan.  People  in  all  walks  of  life,  according  to  this  Yogi, 
have  shown  interest  in  the  science  of  Yoga  and  some  have  begun 
to  take  lessons. 

Not  long  ago,  Londoners  shivering  in  ten  degrees  of  frost, 
were  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  bearded  Indian  Yogi,  dressed 
only  in  a  loin  cloth,  strolling  barefooted  across  the  ice-hard 
ground  of  Hyde  Park.  But  the  frost  did  not  worry  the  60-year- 
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old  Mysore-born  Sri  Lakshmana  Rao.  As  a  life-long  student 
of  Yoga,  he  thinks  nothing  of  chewing  glass,  swallowing  razor 
blades,  quaffing  fuming  nitric  acid  and  walking  on  live  embers — 
feats  duplicated  later  by  another  Indian  Yogi,  Swami  Sewananda 
of  Belgaum  (Bombay  State),  in  London.  Swami  Sewananda 
recently  returned  to  India  and  performed  an  astonishing  collec¬ 
tion  of  Yogic  feats  in  Delhi  before  an  international  gathering. 

The  Yogic  achievements  of  Professor  Shamasunder 
Goswami  and  Dr.  Dinabandhu  Pramanik  and  their  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  many  countries  are  still  remembered  by  thousands  of 
Western  Yoga  enthusiasts.  In  Stockholm  where  the  professor 
has  founded  a  Yoga  School,  he  walked  barefoot  across  a  12-foot 
charcoal  fire  before  5,000  people,  at  public  request.  But  he  warned 
the  people:  “  We  are  not  exhibitionists  or  stunt-makers.  We 
can  do  many  fantastic  things  by  the  power  of  Yoga,  but  our 
prime  aim  is  to  awaken  in  you  an  interest  in  this  ancient  science 
as  a  means  of  attaining  physical  and  mental  fitness.” 


Yoga  has  had  a  glorious  past,  and  it  is  bound  to  have  1 
great  future.  In  a  world  torn  by  ideological  and  racial  conflicts, 
the  lure  of  Yoga  should  be  a  force  for  good.  Yoga,  down  the 
centuries,  has  been  strictly  empirical.  Its  scientific  methodology 
and  technique  have  never  been  in  doubt.  “  They  (the  Yogis) 
did  their  best  to  discover  the  reason  and  purpose  for  man’s 
existence,”  says  Harvey  Day,  famous  author  of  About  Yoga, 

“  nor  did  they  delude  themselves  that  the  Universe  was  created 
for  the  sake  of  man.  “Those  who  dip  into  the  sacred  writings 
will  see  much  that  is  formulated  by  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant, 
Bergson,  Whitehead  and  Russel  was  thought  of  by  the  Yogis,  1 
those  ancient  philosophers  whose  names  have  been  lost.  They 
were  not  dogmatic.  Even  on  the  subject  of  God,  for  instance, 
Patanjali  says  that  if  belief  in  and  devotion  to  Him  help  you  in  ^ 
life,  then  it  is  as  well  to  assume  His  existence.  If  not,  then  you 
must  assume  that  He  does  not  exist.  How  eminently  sane!”  ^ 
No  wonder  Yoga  has  invaded  the  West.  „ 


THE  LIU-HSUEH  MOVEMENT  (II) 


By  Lee  Shu-Ching  (Washington  University,  St,  Louis,  USA) 


Among  the  educational  programmes  for  Chinese  students 
to  study  abroad,  the  most  peculiar  one  was  in  Japan. 
The  first  group  of  students,  13  in  number,  to  set  foot  on 
Japanese  soil  for  educational  purposes  were  brought  over  in  1896 
by  China's  first  minister.  Some  others  joined  therry  two  years 
later.  But  the  influx  of  students  to  Japan  did  not  begin  until 
1905,  when  Japan  gained  enormous  privileges  by  defeating 
Russia,  a  mighty  European  power.  From  that  year  onwards,  it 
is  reported  that  Chinese  students  were  sailing  for  Japan  at  the 
rate  of  500  a  month  and  that  a  total  of  1 5,000  was  reached  by  1 907. 

This  going-to-Japan  movement,  very  fashionable  at  that 
time,  was  occasioned  by  a  number  of  factors  apart  from  Japan's 
rise  as  a  modern  state.  First  of  all  was  the  abolition  of  the 
age-old  civil  service  examination  system  in  1905  which  turned 
many  a  Chinese  wealthy  family  to  foreign  education  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  traditional  royal  road  to  prestige  and  honour.  The 
reasons  for  picking  Japan  were,  of  course,  that  the  journey  was 
easy  to  make,  that  the  language  was  not  difficult  for  Chinese  to 
learn,  and  that  the  cost  of  study  in  Japan  amounted  to  only  a 
fraction  of  the  sum  required  to  study  at  an  American  or 
European  university. 

As  compared  with  the  “  teen-age  ”  boys  who  were  despatched 
to  Europe  or  America  at  government  exjjense,  the  first  Chinese 
students  in  Japan  were  mostly  adults,  who  were  self-supporting 
and  engaged  in  a  sort  of  patched-up  education.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  the  increasing  number  of  Chinese  students  in  Japan, 
there  sprang  up  a  mushroom  growth  of  preparatory  schools, 
including  a  military  academy.  Since  the  interest  of  the  Chinese 
students  was  primarily  to  secure  the  title  of  “  foreign-returned 
student,”  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  were  enrolled  in 
these  preparatory  schools  rather  than  in  ordinary  universities. 
An  amazing  fact  was  the  great  influence  which  was  to  be  exerted 
on  China  later  by  the  group  of  students  who  studied  in  this 
preparatory  military  academy,  of  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
only  one  member.  “  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
Republic,”  declares  a  Chinese  writer,  “  nine-tenths  of  the  names 
of  China's  important  military  leaders  could  be  found  in  the  1907 
issue  of  the  preparatory  (military)  school's  student  directory.” 

Just  how  big  is  the  number  of  Chinese  intellectuals  who 
received  education  in  Japan  is  unknown  ;  some  studied  for 


only  a  few  months  while  others  stayed  on  for  years  or  even  bj 
decades.  However,  the  movement  suffered  a  serious  check  in  Ir 
1915  owing  to  Japan's  notorious  21  Demands  on  China,  and  the  w 
number  was  further  reduced  as  the  result  of  the  so-called  Shantung  m 
Question  in  1919.  During  the  twenties  the  civil  strife  in  China  in 
together  with  the  disorganisation  of  universities  encouraged  more  si 
students  to  go  to  Japan  for  education,  but  the  whole  movement 
came  to  a  sudden  end  in  1931  when  thousands  of  Chinese  students 
returned  home  in  protest  against  Japan's  militarist  expansion 
in  Manchuria. 

According  to  their  activities,  the  Japanese-returned  students 
can  be  classified  into  the  following  three  categories  :  First, 
those  who  maintained  the  status  quo.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  a  diploma  of  some  sort  granted  by  a  foreign  land  was 
good  enough  for  government  employment,  and  many  of  the 
Japanese-returned  students  entered  into  politics.  Through 
personal  association  and  family  background,  their  career  in 
government  proved  to  be  quite  a ,  prosperous  one,  so  that, 
compared  with  others,  the  Japanese-educated  group  contributed 
the  largest  single  body  of  political  and  military  leaders  ;  almost 
no  Government  was  organised  without  some  ministerial  posts 
being  held  by  them.  Needless  to  say,  when  the  country  fell 
under  Japanese  military  occupation,  from  this  group  came  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  most  notorious  traitors  and  collaborators. 

Second,  those  who  participated  in  the  reform  or  revolutionary 
movement.  Owing  to  the  geographic  setting  of  Japan,  one 
characteristic  of  the  Chinese  students  when  they  were  there 
was  their  concentration  in  a  few  large  cities,  especially  Tokyo. 
During  the  dark  days  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  the  subsequent 
warlord  regimes,  much  ugly  incompetence  and  many  other 
glaring  abuses  by  the  mandarins,  though  concealed  in  China 
by  censorship,  were  fully  exposed  in  Japanese  newspapers. 
Besides,  Chinese  students  in  Japan  were  subject  to  constant 
agitation  by  the  exiled  revolutionaries,  notably  Liang  Chi-chao, 
a  leading  figure  in  the  abortive  Hundred-day  Reforms  of  1898, 
and  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  whose  head  in  those  days  often  carried  a 
high  price  offered  by  the  Manchu  Court.  Tokyo  became  for  a 
while  the  centre  of  Chinese  revolutionary  activities.  News¬ 
papers,  pamphlets  and  books  which  could  not  be  printed  in 
China  were  published  in  large  quantities  in  Japan  and  later 
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smuggled  into  China.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
seeds  of  the  two  national  revolutions  of  1911  and  1925-27  were 
planted  by  these  activities  of  Chinese  intellectuals  in  Japan. 

Third,  those  who  introduced  Marxist  and  Communist 
literature  into  China.  Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that 
Communism  in  China  was  imported  from  Russia,  the  existence 
of  an  enormous  volume  of  Communist  literature  translated  from 
Japanese  testifies  that  much  of  the  information  about  Marxism 
had  a  different  national  origin.  It  may  be  recalled  that  Japan, 
in  the  twenties,  suffered  heavily  in  the  post-war  depression  ;  this 
gloomy  economic  situation  turned  a  number  of  popular  Japanese 
writers  and  college  professors  to  Marxism  as  a  solution  to  their 
own  and  world  grievances.  Their  Marxist  approach  to  world 
problems  naturally  affected  a  part  of  the  Chinese  students. 
When  these  students  returned  home,  many  became  left-wing 
translators  or  writers,  and  some  of  them  Communists.  Soon 
Communist  publications,  originally  written  in  German  or 
Russian,  were  being  re-translated  into  Chinese  from  Japanese. 
Y.  T.  Wu,  a  noted  Christian  leader,  once  made  the  remark  in  a 
report  that  among  the  400  new  books  published  between  1928 
and  1930,  “  five-sevenths  of  the  books  on  social  sciences  were 
related  in  one  way  or  another  to  Marxism  and  dialectical 
materialism.  Even  among  the  books  of  general  literary  interest, 
three-fourths  were  of  the  kind  that  was  called  proletarian 
literature.”  Nine  out  of  ten  of  these  writings  were  contributed 
by  Japanese-returned,  and  none  by  western  educated,  students. 
In  the  early  thirties,  this  relatively  small  group  of  vigorous 
writers  seems  to  have  caught  the  nation's  imagination,  and  a 
number  of  best  sellers  which  must  have  exerted  considerable 
mfluence  on  young  students  were  published.  Controversies  on 
such  topics  as  “  The  Nature  of  Historical  Development  of 
Chinese  Society  "  or  “  Is  art  for  art's  sake  or  for  life's  sake?  ”, 
which  were  initiated  by  them  and  which  later  aroused  nationwide 
interest,  helped  greatly  to  popularise  Marxist  views  on  history 
and  literature. 

The  Boxer  Indemnity  and  Tsing  Hua  College 

In  connection  with  the  movement  of  Chinese  students 
going  abroad,  the  Boxer  indemnity  funds  which  were  later 
returned  to  China  by  some  of  the  eight  belligerent  powers  played 
quite  an  important  role.  This  is  a  matter  which  deserves 
discussion  at  some  length. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  after  the  Boxer  Uprising  of  1900,  the 
Manchu  Government  was  forced  to  pay  an  exorbitant  indemnity 
of  450m.  taels  of  silver  to  be  paid  in  39  annual  instalments. 
This,  together  with  other  harsh  treatment  suffered  by  the  Chinese 
as  the  result  of  this  incident,  deeply  wounded  their  national  pride 
and  the  subsequent  half  century  saw  the  rapid  growth  of  nascent 
nationalism.  In  1908,  however,  a  Bill  was  passed  in  the  American 
Congress  which  condemned  the  arbitrary  nature  of  this  indemnity 
and  authorised  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  find  a  means 
by  which  the  overpayment  could  be  returned  to  China.  These 
returned  funds,  as  stipulated  in  the  Bill,  were  to  be  used  to 
promote  friendship  between  the  two  countries  through  education. 
In  implementing  this  agreement,  the  Manchu  Government  decided 
to  send  students  to  study  in  the  United  States.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  an  ad  hoc  school  was 
founded  in  1911  in  a  garden,  in  the  suburb  of  Tsing  Hua  west 
of  Peking.  The  garden's  name  became  the  name  of  the  college 
and  later  the  national  university.  According  to  the  regulations, 
the  students,  limited  to  boys  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  were  to 
be  trained  for  three  years  in  Tsing  Hua  and  then  to  proceed  to 
their  college  education  in  the  United  States.  A  director  was  to 
be  stationed  in  America  to  supervise  the  students'  expenses  and 
school  work.  Beginning  in  1909,  for  21  years,  the  students  who 


were  supported  by  these  returned  indemnity  funds  averaged 
annually  about  40.  It  may  be  said  that  the  programme  of  the 
Chinese  Educational  Mission  initiated  by  Yung  Wing  was 
revived  on  a  larger  scale  and  the  movement  of  Chinese  students 
to  the  United  States  resumed. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  during  the  period  of  World 
War  I  and  after,  this  resurgent  movement  of  going  to  America 
for  advanced  education  did  not  evolve  without  encountering 
some  disturbing  events  One  of  them  was  the  change  of 
Immigration  Laws  by  Congress  in  1924,  which  was  obviously 
intended  to  discriminate  against  Asiatic  countries.  As  part  of 
the  newly  imposed  requirements  concerning  students,  the  Law 
declared  :  Any  .Asiatic  student  who  wished  to  enter  an  American 
university  had  to  be  admitted  by  the  university  and  to  get  a 
special  visa  from  the  American  consulate  in  his  own  country. 
The  Chinese  Ministry  of  Education,  irritated  by  this  new  regu¬ 
lation,  immediately  issued  a  circular  to  all  provincial  governments 
strongly  urging  them  to  stop  sending  students  to  the  United 
States.  It  pointed  out,  among  other  things,  the  danger  of  the 
students'  denationalisation,  such  as  the  adoption  of  Christian 
names  and  non-critical  acceptance  of  American  ideas  and 
systems,  etc.  This,  in  the  Ministry's  opinion,  might  lead  to 
the  ideological  and  political  domination  of  an  outside  power 
over  China.  The  appeal  lost  much  of  its  weight,  however,  when 
modifications  were  made  to  the  original  ruling  by  the  United 
States  in  response  to  the  strong  protests  by  Japan.  Chinese 
students  continued  to  sail  for  the  New  Continent. 

Tsing  Hua's  status  was  promoted  from  a  preparatory 
school  to  a  college  and  finally  to  a  university  in  1930.  The 
latter  change  was  made  on  the  ground  that  it  could  provide  the 
student  the  same  kind  of  education  obtainable  in  American 
colleges,  as  a  result,  the  age  limit  of  the  candidates  in  matricu¬ 
lation  was  removed,  the  period  of  study  extended,  and  the 
programme  of  sending  students  to  America  dropped.  Tsing 
Hua  has  since  become  one  of  the  national  universities.  By  this 
time,  it  must  be  emphasised  that  the  status  of  the  returned 
student  in  China  was  quite  high,  and  to  acquire  a  foreign 
educational  degree  as  a  means  of  gaining  prominence  had 
become  a  fashion.  Hundreds  of  students  went  every  year  to 
study  abroad  anyway.  This  situation  made  Tsing  Hua's  new 
policy  of  sending  no  more  students  to  America  appear  to  be 
unwise,  since  it  deprived  the  best  qualified  students  of  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  advanced  education.  In  1933,  Tsing 
Hua  University,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Nationalist 
Government,  again  revived  the  programme  of  selecting  and 
financing  a  limited  number  of  students  every  year  to  study  in 
America.  The  candidates  were  not  confined  to  Tsing  Hua 
graduates  but  chosen  through  a  nationwide  competitive 
examination.  Under  this  programme  only  six  such  examinations 
were  given  up  to  1944  due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
war,  and  altogether  about  150  students,  including  the  writer, 
were  despatched  to  American  universities. 

In  so  far  as  the  number  of  students  trained  and  financed 
by  a  single  institution  is  concerned,  Tsing  Hua's  returned  students 
have  composed  the  largest  single  body,  totalling  about  1,000. 
Their  uniformity  of  training  and  education,  both  in  Tsing  Hua 
and  in  America,  however,  have  lessened  the  contributions  which 
they  could,  otherwise,  have  made  to  China.  A  typical  “  Tsing 
Hua  man,”  especially  under  the  old  programme,  was  a  person, 
who  entered  Tsing  Hua  College  at  an  age  below  fifteen,  and  who, 
returning  to  China  after  five  years  in  America,  had  often  become 
more  of  an  American  than  a  Chinese.  His  knowledge  of  the 
United  States  far  surpassed  his  understanding  of  his  own 
country,  and  this  vital  shortcoming,  coupled  with  lack  of 
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proficiency  in  the  Chinese  language,  made  his  successful  adjust¬ 
ment  to  Chinese  society  very  difficult.  Furthermore,  his  life 
in  the  garden-college  and  abroad  acquainted  him  with  a  degree 
of  material  comfort  and  ease  which  can  only  be  found  in  a  few 
big  cities.  Owing  to  all  this,  his  opportunities  for  employment 
in  an  industrially  underdeveloped  country  like  China,  aside 
from  work  with  foreign  firms  in  the  trade  ports,  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  teaching  in  the  few  universities  or  civil  service  in 
the  government.  Yet,  none  of  the  Tsing  Hua  returned  students 
has  ever  been  in  a  position  to  exert  strong  influence  in  the  shaping 
of  government  or  formulation  of  policies. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  arrangement  regarding  the  Boxer 
indemnity  funds  reached  with  China  by  powers  other  than  the 
United  States.  Japan  was  the  second  country  to  follow  the 
example  set  up  by  Washington.  In  1923,  a  Bill  was  passed  by 
the  Japanese  Diet  appropriating  a  certain  amount  of  funds 
from  this  indemnity  (which  was  still  coming  annually  to  Japan) 
to  subsidise  Chinese  students  in  Japanese  schools.  In  applying 
for  this  aid,  however,  the  student  was  required  to  sign  a  statement 
pledging  not  only  his  assiduous  pursuit  of  education  but  also 
“  everlasting  gratitude  ”  to  Japan.  This  requirement  was 
immediately  interpreted  by  Chinese  students  as  an  attempt  to 
purchase  allegiance  with  money  which  they  regarded  as  being 
unjustly  exacted  from  their  own  country.  T^e  majority  of 
students  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  grant-in-aid 
programme. 

In  1932,  Great  Britain  also  announced  her  intention  to 
return  the  Boxer  indemnity  funds  to  China  to  be  used  for 
cultural  advancement.  A  council  of  Sino-British  personnel  was 
organised  and  a  scheme  for  sending  Chinese  students  to  England 
was  adopted.  This  followed  the  pattern  of  Tsing  Hua  with  only 

minor  modifications.  Up  to  the  early  ’forties,  about  120 
students  were  selected  and  sent  to  British  universities. 

So  far,  the  discussion  has  been  centred  around  the  returned 
students  who  were  financed  by  public  funds.  But,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  when  the  liu-hsueh  movement  was  very  much 
in  vogue  during  the  ’thirties  and  ’forties,  there  was  a  much 
larger  number  of  students  who  managed  every  year  to  go 

abroad,  mainly  to  the  United  States,  either  through  their  own 
resources,  or  through  fellowships  offered  by  American  colleges, 

or  by  various  other  means.  In  the  Chinese  Statistical  Yearbook 
of  1948,  the  total  number  of  students  then  studying  outside  the 
country  was  given  as  9,524  persons,  of  whom  8,180  were  classified 
as  privately  supported  students  (as  compared  with  1 ,344  publicly 
supported).  In  the  next  two  years  or  so,  the  outgoing  movement 
had  reversed  itself,  and  from  3,(XX)  to  4,0(X)  Chinese  students 

returned  home.  This  event  seems  to  have  ended  the  era  of 
popular  endeavour  for  acquiring  western  college  education 
and  academic  degrees.  By  1950,  an  estimate  of  Chinese  students 
remaining  abroad,  made  by  the  Nationalist  Government  in 
Formosa,  indicates  that  regardless  of  the  sources  of  financial 
support,  3,625  were  in  the  United  States  (this  number  has  been 
further  reduced  to  2,564  today),  about  8(K)  in  Japan,  and  5(X) 

in  all  European  countries. 

The  Returned  Students  and  Chinese  Society 

The  last  and  most  fundamental  question  is,  of  course,  how 
far  the  traditional  society  of  China  has  been  affected  by  the 
movements  of  students  to  study  abroad  and  also  by  the  services 
and  activities  of  these  returned  students.  At  this  point,  it  seems 
relevant  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  so-called  liu-hsueh  movement 
described  above  has  not  been  the  only  one  in  a  country  having  a 
traditionally  great  respect  for  learning.  Thus  a  still  earlier 
similar  movement,  lasting  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  centuries, 
was  the  heroic  endeavour  of  Chinese  Buddhist  monks  of  that 


time  to  acquire  further  knowledge  of  Buddhism  in  India. 
Through  their  efforts.  Buddhism,  especially  its  Mahayana 
school,  was  finally  absorbed  into  Chinese  culture  and  many 
Buddhist  sects  were  founded  on  Chinese  soil.  Could  the 'recent 
movement  which  ended  a  few  years  ago  produce  a  similar 
result  in  the  future? 

Without  the  necessary  data  at  our  disposal,  it  is  not  possible 
to  indicate  a  definite  answer.  What  one  can  contribute  at  this 
moment  is,  perhaps,  an  account  of  the  movement’s  historical 
background  from  which  events  of  the  future  will  draw  their  raw 
material.  One  thing  in  the  latest  liu-hsueh  movement  which 
deserves  special  emphasis  is  that  its  students  went  to  foreign 
countries  at  a  time  when  China’s  own  time-honoured  traditions 
and  systems,  under  the  impact  of  western  industrial  civilisation, 
were  in  a  process  of  rapid  disintegration.  Some  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  virtues  had  lost  their  hold,  while  the  weaknesses  inherent 
in  the  Chinese  form  of  social  arrangement  had  become  a  threat 
not  merely  to  China’s  prosperity,  but  to  her  very  national  survival 
While  staying  in  an  industrially  advanced  and  politically  orderly 
country,  these  Chinese  students,  through  first-hand  observation 
and  contrast,  could  not  help  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
China's  outmoded  pattern  of  culture  must  be  discarded  and  new 
cultural  elements  introduced  and  adopted  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  concrete  expression  of  this  conviction  was,  after 
their  return,  their  vehement  attacks  on  China's  age-old  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  one  hand  and  their  vigorous  campaign  for  the 
acceptance  of  foreign  ideas  and  institutions  on  the  other.  The 
struggle  was  carried  on  in  many  fields  and  the  single,  best 
illustration  seems  to  be  the  repeated  student  strikes  and  demon¬ 
strations.  Of  particular  significance  was  the  so-called  May 
Fourth  Movement  in  1919  in  which  complete  rejection  of  China's 

age-old  traditions  was  demanded. 

When  the  old  China  was  battered  down  by  the  assault  from 

within  and  the  pressure  from  without,  there  was,  unfortunately. 

nothing  ready  to  take  its  place.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  student, 
having  studied  in  a  certain  foreign  country,  would  like  to  see  the 
new  China  patterned  after  the  system  of  that  country.  With 
the  Japanese  and  American-educated  students  constituting  a 

disproportionate  majority  (during  the  period  from  1921  to  1925, 
for  instance,  it  was  reported  that  among  the  publicly  supported 

students,  41.51  per  cent,  went  to  Japan  and  33.85  per  cent,  to 
the  United  States,  together  making  up  75.36  per  cent,  of  the  total), 
it  is  conceivable  that  these  two  cultural  models  were  to  be  brought 
in  and  practised  at  least  in  the  area  of  political  organisation. 
The  Japanese  one,  due  to  its  close  resemblance  to  China’s  own, 
had  the  advantage  of  being  easily  understood  and  hence  naturally 

was  the  first  to  be  tried.  This  situation  helped  the  Japanese- 
returned  students  to  dominate  the  political  scene  for  almf-sJ 
three  decades.  But  when  this  effort  proved  to  be  a  failure,  al 
the  turn  of  the  last  century,  the  American  system  was  at  first 
imitated  in  1911,  after  the  fall  of  the  Manchu  Monarchy. 
Thereafter,  however,  the  nation  was  plunged  into  a  period  of 
chaos  and  warlordism,  and  though  the  last  two  or  three  decades 

saw  the  gradual  rise  of  western-returned  students  to  promineriu 
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in  the  government,  western  political  ideas  and  systems  as  sucii 
left  but  a  vague  trace  in  the  Nationalist  regime  before  it  collapsedl 
in  1949-50  on  China’s  mainland.  Thus  finally  a  Russian  model 
was  taken  over  to  fill  the  vacuum. 

We  are  left  with  the  prime  question  whether  western- 
educated  Chinese  students,  together  with  those  who  are  unde 
their  influence,  will  or  will  not  assimilate  (as  their  predecessor- 
did  Mahayana  Buddhism  some  eleven  centuries  ago)  western 
industrial  and  political  institutions  into  Chinese  culture  in  tr 
future.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  questions  which  can  M 
adequately  answered  only  by  history.  (Concha..’.  j\ 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

THIS  AMERICAN  AID  TO  ASIA 
By  P.  C.  Sen 

Economic  planners  of  ten  Asian  countries,  who  met  at 
Simla  last  month  to  decide  how  best  the  $200m.  Asian 
Development  Aid  (to  promote  regional  trade  and  create 
I  special  fund  to  help  meet  dollar  shortages  among  Asian 
countries)  proposed  by  President  Eisenhower  could  be  used, 
lejected  the  regional  treatment  of  the  aid  and  welcomed 
idditional  direct  aid.* 

The  outcome  of  the  conference  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  result  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  Firstly,  as  the  Conference 
pointed  out,  the  difficulty  in  using  this  regional  development 
pool  was  that  it  necessitated  annual  authorisation  by  the  United 
States  congress  of  Foreign  Aid  programmes.  This  meant  the 
receipt  of  a  good  conduct  certificate  every  year  and  planning 
for  the  year  without  looking  ahead.  No  regional  fund  could 
(ffectively  operate  under  such  uncertainties.  Secondly,  the 
mtriction  that  all  aid  shipment  must  be  made  in  American 
ships,  could  produce  a  bottle-neck  and  upset  any  planned 
development.  Thirdly,  the  amount  of  S200m.  is  inadequate 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  regional  fund  to  meet  balance 
of  payment  difficulties.  It  was  no  use  taking  further  steps  unless 
there  were  clearer  indications  that  a  more  substantial  sum  and 
under  more  certain  conditions,  was  forthcoming. 

When  American  Aid  to  Asia  was  announced  with  an 
idditional  fund  of  S200m.  to  regional  economic  development, 
and  India  propsosed  to  call  a  conference  of  the  Colombo  Plan 
countries  to  discuss  this  $200m.  aid,  many  observers  thought 

that  the  United  States  had  at  last  accepted  India  as  the  bulwark 
iiainst  Communist  expansion.  But,  as  James  Reston  of  the 

t/fw  York  Times  stated,  this  may  have  been  a  political  move  by 
“the  Eisenhower  administration  ...  to  coincide  with  the 
Asian-African  conference  in  Bandung.” 

Harold  Stassen  as  head  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  while  at  Delhi  a  few  months  ago,  wanted  India  to 
convene  such  a  conference.  India  played  the  host,  if  only  to 
show  to  the  United  States  that  the  proverbial  “  carrot  ”  was  not 
ilways  a  successful  bait.  On  the  other  hand  it  brought  upon 
hdia  the  distrust  of  her  neighbours.  Ceylon  for  example  did 
not  attend,  and  there  was  a  hint  of  the  smaller  countries  resenting 
the  chanelling  of  aid  through  India,  undoubtedly  based  on  the 
fear  that  on  a  regional  basis,  India  would  get  a  large  portion  of 
the  fund  for  her  own  development  while  the  smaller  countries 

tied  in  military  alliances  with  the  United  States  who  otherwise 
leceive  the  bulk  of  American  economic  aid,  would  not  do  so. 

The  S2(X)m.  regional  fund  is  totally  inadequate  for  the 
purpose  it  was  ostensibly  designed,  namely  to  help  the  Asian 
countries  to  help  themselves,  and  this  failure  of  the  Simla 
conference  to  agree  on  its  allocation  is  in  danger  of  being 
tterpreted  in  America  as  a  spuming  of  her  “  sincere  efforts  ” 
lo  help  the  Asia  countries.  It  might  even  be  made  out  in  the 
United  States  that  the  countries  of  Asia  cannot  come  together 
iven  for  their  own  common  good.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 

♦  See  Eastern  World,  June,  p.  49. 


to  understand  the  whole  set  up  of  the  American  aid  to  Asia 
recently  passed,  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  American 
aid  is  directed  towards  countries  militarily  linked  to  her. 

The  total  non-military  aid  provided  for  Asia  for  the  fiscal 
year  19SS-56  is  SI,4SI,(XX),(XX).  This  is  divided  into  three 
groups:  (i)  direct  forces  support  for  goods  needed  by  the  military 
but  also  useful  to  the  civilian  economy :  $283,700,000.  (ii)  $200  m. 
for  the  President's  Asian  regional  fund,  (iii)  Economic  aid  to 
countries  both  linked  and  not  linked  with  the  United  States; 
$965,300,000. 

We  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  latter  figure  set  apart 
for  economic  aid,  which  in  itself  is  sub-divided  under  three 
heads:  (a)  Defence  support,  that  is,  economic  aid  to  countries 
militarily  linked  with  the  United  States.  (6)  Development 
Assistance  that  is,  economic  aid  to  countries  not  militarily  linked 
with  the  US  and  (c)  Technical  Co-operation  (Point  Four)  grants 
to  countries  of  both  categories. 

(a)  The  Defence  Allocation  is  as  follows: 

$ 

Formosa  ...  ...  ...  62,000,000 

Philippines  .  19,700,000 

South  Korea .  272,000,000 

Pakistan  .  63,000,000 

Thailand  .  31,800,000 

Indo  China  .  379,300,000 

827,800,000 

This  amount  fonns  83.7  per  cent  of  the  economic  aid  and 
is  allocated  to  countries  with  military  links,  to  support  economic 
development  required  to  enable  these  countries  to  sustain  their 
military  burdens.  A  bulk  of  this  total  $63I,0(X),(XX),  or  79  per 

cent  is  allocated  to  South  Korea  and  Indo  China. 

(b)  For  Development  Assistance  given  to  countries  not  militarily 

linked  with  the  US,  the  total  provision  is  $71,(XX),(XX)  which 
is  shared  as  follows: — 

S 

India  .  70.000,000  ‘ 

Nepal .  1,000,000 

71,000,000 

(f)  Technical  Co-operation  (Point  Four)  Grants.  For  these 
grants,  to  which  Asian  countries,  both  linked  militarily 
with  the  US  and  those  that  are  not,  are  equally  eligible,  a 
total  provision  of  $66,3(X),(XX)  has  been  made.  The  alloca¬ 
tion  is  as  follows: — 

$ 


India  . 

15,000,000 

Pakistan  . 

9,000,000 

Thailand  . 

5,500,000 

Philippines 

6.300,000 

Formosa 

3.000.000 

South  Korea  ... 

8.000.000 

Indo  China 

8,300,000 

Indonesia  . 

7,000,000 

Japan  . 

1,000,000 

Afghanistan  . 

2.000,000 

Nepal  ...  . 

1,000,000 

66,300,000 

Here  again,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  way  in  which  these 
funds  are  allocated.  The  countries  militarily  linked  with  the 
US  get  the  lion’s  share  of  $14^m.  while  those  that  are  not,  get 
only  $25m.  The  latter  countries  both  in  area  and  population 
are  larger  than  the  former.  The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that 
political  considerations  play  a  great  part  in  the  allocation  and 
that  the  original  purpose  for  which  the  point  four  progranune 
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was  designed,  namely  to  render  help  to  the  under  developed 
areas,  has  been  subordinated  to  these  political  considerations 
underlying  American  foreign  policy. 

To  obtain  a  still  clearer  picture  of  the  aid,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  classify  the  total  economic  aid  of  $965,300,000,  under  the 
two  heads  of  countries  militarily  linked  with  USA  and  those 
that  are  not: 


Countries  Militarily  Linked 


South  Korea . 

280,000,000 

Indo  China  . 

387,800,000 

Formosa  . 

65,000,000 

Pakistan  . 

72,000,000 

Thailand  . 

37,300,000 

Philippines  . 

26,200,000 

Japan  . 

1,000,000 

869,300,000 

not  Linked  Militarily 

$ 

Afghanistan 

2,000,000 

India  . 

85,000,000 

Indonesia  . 

7,000,000 

Nepal . 

2,000,000 

96,000,000 

The  conclusions  are  obvious.  The  countries  which  are 
militarily  linked  with  the  US  have  a  population  of  261  million 
but  enjoy  the  major  share  of  the  aid  provided  to  Asia.  They 
benefit  to  the  tune  of  $869,300,000  (out  of  a  total  economic 
figure  of  $965,300,000).  Expressed  as  a  percentage  this  means 


that  they  get  90  per  cent  of  the  total  economic  aid.  The  remainini 
10  per  cent  goes  to  countries  not  militarily  linked  with  the  US, 
having  a  population  of  477  million  (a  population  54.5  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  the  countries  militarily  linked).  Again  it  b 
beyond  doubt  that  the  allocation  of  US  economic  aid  is  not 
guided  by  the  “  sincere  desire  ”  to  aid  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  but  by  the  strategic  and  political  objectives  of  American 
Foreign  Policy,  This  is  further  seen  in  the  allocation  of  69  per 
cent  of  the  total  economic  aid  to  two  countries  namely  Korea 
and  Indo-China,  which  are  at  present  the  two  vital  strategic 
spots. 

What  is  therefore  needed  is  a  radical  change  in  US  policy 
regarding  these  aids.  If  Asian  aid  is  to  play  a  part  in  raising 
the  standard  of  living  and  to  check  communist  expansion, ‘it 
must  be  planned  with  more  sincerity.  The  United  States  has 
to  accept  the  fact  that  Viet  Nam  is  no  more  the  political  “  last 
ditch  ”  which  she  is  intending  to  make  it.  The  sooner  she 
begins  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  development  race  in 
Asia  between  the  two  great  nations  of  India  and  China  which  is 
likely  to  have  a  much  greater  impact  on  the  smaller  Asian 
countries,  the  easier  it  will  be,  for  her  to  make  a  more  con¬ 
structive  effort  towards  halting  communist  expansion.  The 
present  policy  tends  to  create  differences,  as  has  been  seen  in 
the  regional  conference,  and  also  puts  a  tinge  of  suspicion  on 
the  countries  accepting  these  aids.  The  Colombo  Plan  countries 
are  to  meet  next  time  in  Singapore,  and  by  then  the  United  States 
would  have  to  produce  a  more  revised  and  radical  programme 
for  the  $200m.  Eisenhower  Development  Fund,  to  make  it 
acceptable.  This,  however,  is  most  unlikely  under  the  present 
circumstances. 


JAPAN  AS  A  BRITISH  MARKET 

By  Masao  Nitani 


IN  1954,  Japan's  balance  of  trade  made  a  remarkable  improve¬ 
ment  as  compared  with  1953,  Exports  increased  by  £127 
million  while  imports  decreased  by  £3i  million,  and  in 
spite  of  the  decrease  of  £75  million  in  American  special  procure¬ 
ment,  the  Japanese  holding  of  various  foreign  currencies  was 
appreciably  increased.  At  the  end  of  1954  the  figure  of  foreign 
currency  holdings  was  the  equivalent  of  £376  million,  and  at  the 
end  of  March  this  year  this  figure  had  further  increased  to  the 
equivalent  of  £393  million. 

If  we  consider  that  earlier  in  1954  Japan  had  less  than  £285 
million  in  foreign  currencies,  we  can  presume  that  the  Japanese 
economy  responded  well  in  overcoming  what  was  then  a  very 
difficult  situation. 

In  spite  of  the  strong  measures  adopted  both  in  the  use  of 
foreign  currencies  and  internal  money  policy,  it  was  still  im¬ 
possible  in  1954  to  control  the  amount  of  imports  to  any  great 
extent  and  no  material  decrease  in  such  imports  took  place. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  this,  not  the  least  being  that 
imports  of  £250  million,  which  is  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  were  a  vital  expenditure  on  necessary  imports  of  food¬ 
stuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  £400  million,  which  is  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  figure,  was  spent  on  raw  materials  for 


The  author  is  Resident  Director  and  London  Manager  of  the 
Fuji  Bank.  On  4th  July  he  addressed  a  luncheon  meeting  of  business¬ 
men,  organised  by  Eastern  World,  on  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the 
present  article.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  war  that  a  prominent 
Japanese  trader  addressed  British  traders  in  Britain. 


industry.  To  cut  down  on  either  of  these  two  items  would  have 
been  to  undermine  the  whole  economy  of  the  country. 

The  population  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Japan,  including 
families,  amounts  to  35  million  and  budgets,  governmental  and 
district,  have  been  designed  year  after  year  to  promote  more 
food  production.  This,  however,  is  a  difficult  problem  as  quite 
apart  from  limited  acreage,  vast  areas  are  totally  unsuitable  for 
agricultural  purposes  owing  to  their  geographical  and  mountain¬ 
ous  nature.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  natural  talents  of  the 
Japanese  in  agriculture  and  their  ardent  labour  and  modem 
fertilisers,  the  crop  per  acre  does  not  attain  international  level. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  is  that  of  the  land 
utilised  for  agriculture,  quite  a  fair  proportion  is  of  unsuitabk 
soil  and  situation.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  there  is  link 
possibility  in  the  near  future,  even  with  reasonable  expenditure, 
of  increasing  the  agricultural  production  and  thereby  decrease 
the  importation  of  foodstuffs. 

As  for  raw  materials  for  industry,  Japan  has  a  useful 
variety  of  resources,  but,  with  the  exception  of  pyrites  and 
limestone,  they  are  of  relatively  inferior  quality  and  their  use  for 
industry  would  occasion  higher  industrial  costs.  A  typical 
example  of  this  is  coal. 

During  the  Korean  disturbance,  the  Coal  Production  of 
Japan  was  practically  doubled  to  an  output  of  50  million  tons, 
but  this  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  to  a 
figure  higher  than  the  international  level  and  caused  a  heavy 
increase  in  the  production  cost  of  the  finished  products.  It 
follows  that  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  industrial  production  it  is 
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necessary  that  good  quality  material  easily  accessible  to  the 
industrial  plants  should  be  used.  This  is  almost  impossible  in 
Japan,  and  so  we  are  forced  to  import  such  raw  materials  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  production  of  goods  for  self  support  and 
for  export.  We  have  hopes  of  utilising  more  domestic  raw 
nuterials  by  the  aid  of  rapidly  improving  scientific  technique  and 
capital,  but  most  of  these  hopes  are  still  far  from  realisation. 

Before  the  second  war,  the  export  of  raw  silk  to  the  United 
States  was  an  excellent  foreign  exchange  earner,  but  to-day, 
such  exports  are  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total  export  figure  and  the 
future  in  this  direction  is  not  rosy.  Moreover,  cotton  textiles 
which  supported  Japan's  trade  balance  even  after  the  second 
war  and  more  than  improved  last  year,  are  also  diminishing. 

Nationalism  in  the  form  of  creating  lighter  industries  in 
various  Asian  countries,  particularly  in  textiles,  precludes  Japan 
from  maintaining  her  present  level  of  textile  exportations,  and 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  little  improvement  in  this  field  can  be 
expected. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  industrialisation  of  many  countries 
which  have  hitherto  been  providers  of  Japan’s  raw  materials 
should  furnish  possible  fields  for  the  export  of  Japanese 
niachinery.  By  and  large,  first  class  machines  of  a  highly  modern 
nature  manufactured  in  countries  such  as  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  Germany  are  not  entirely  suitable  for  the 
whole  of  the  industry  now  being  newly  developed  in  ^the  Asian 
countries.  Moreover,  goods  which  require  to  be  manufactured 
mainly  by  hand  and  not  by  mass  production  are  the  most 
suitable  goods  for  Japan  to  produce  and  sell  to  these  new 
customers. 

And  so,  in  the  future,  as  far  as  capital  goods  are  concerned, 
we  may  expect  to  play  some  part  in  the  world  economy  although 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  development  of  our  industry.  To 
realise  this,  we  must  be  provided  with  more  capital,  higher 
technique,  better  machines  and  equipment.  Without  such,  we 
cannot  produce  at  a  reasonable  price  and  may  consequently 
lose  exports,  with  a  detrimental  effect  on  our  balance  of  trade. 

There  are  people  in  Japan  who  advocate  China  as  the  main 
export  market  for  Japanese  goods,  and  suggest  that  this  would 
solve  our  export  problem.  Before  the  last  war,  exports  to 
China,  Korea  and  Formosa  amounted  to  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole  of  Japan's  exports. 

Geographically  and  economically,  China  is,  of  course,  our 
natural  selling  and  buying  market,  but  China  and  its  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries  are  too  much  under  political  influence  for  trade 
with  such  countries  to  be  consider^  as  absolutely  safe  at  the 
moment.  As  we  are,  as  a  nation,  vitally  dependent  on  foreign 
trade,  an  economic  disturbance  could  arise  if  we  were  over¬ 
burdened  with  large  contracts  with  these  countries.  Such  trade 
must  be  limited  to  a  certain  proportion  and  must  not  involve  too 
large  a  share  of  Japan's  whole  production.  1  therefore  do  not 
feel  that  trade  with  China  will  in  the  near  future  be  very  extensive. 

The  country  most  closely  connected  with  Japan  after  the 
war  is  the  United  States.  Imports  from  the  US  last  year 
amounted  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  of  Japan's 
imports,  and  stood  at  $850  million,  the  deficit  against  Japan 
being  as  high  as  $570  million.  The  United  States  earns  a  large 
trade  surplus  to  which  Japan  contributes  to  the  extent  of  23.7 
per  cent  according  to  IMF  statistics.  Recently,  the  tariff  on 
many  items  from  Japan  has  been  reduced,  but  the  benefit  of  this 
decrease  is  very  slight  as  the  items  concerned  are  not  very  large 
dollar  earners.  It  therefore  follows  that  there  seems  little 
possibility  of  increasing  exports  to  the  United  States  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  import  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  machinery. 
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etc.  from  AnKrica.  Japan  cannot  continue  to  trade  in  this 
manner. 

As  for  trade  between  the  Sterling  Area  and  Japan,  exports 
from  Japan  improved  very  remarkably  last  year,  a  surplus  of 
more  than  £20  million  being  shown.  In  1953  the  figure  was 
£100  million  against  Japan,  and  this  improvement  was  achieved 
on  the  one  hand  by  an  increase  in  exports,  and  on  the  other 
hand  by  a  decrease  in  imports.  Imports  from  the  Sterling  Area 
in  1954  were  18  per  cent  of  Japan's  total,  as  against  25  per  cent 
in  1953.  This  is  a  significant  point,  as  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  did  not  in  the  same  period  decrease. 

Before  the  first  war  imports  from  the  Sterling  Area  were 
more  than  46  per  cent  of  Japan's  total  imports.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  Japan  was  forced  to  industrialise  during  the  first  world 
war,  due  to  lack  of  importation  possibilities,  this  figure  was 
lower  at  30  per  cent  between  the  two  wars.  From  the  prospect 
of  the  Japanese  industrial  position  it  may  be  more  rational  to 
alter  the  weight  of  imports  from  the  Dollar  Area  to  the  Sterling 
Area. 

Naturally,  the  Sterling  Area  includes  many  countries  with 
various  resources  and  the  difficulties  in  trade  between  each  one 
of  them  and  Japan  may  be  solved  as  a  whole  far  more  easily 
than  the  problem  which  at  present  exists  in  regard  to  the 
Japanese-American  trade  balance. 

The  deficit  of  $570  million  shown  in  Japan's  trade  with 
America  last  year  is  the  figure  which  could  be  diverted  to  the 
Sterling  Area  and  it  will  be  seen  that  on  this  basis  Japan  provides 
an  attractive  market  for  Sterling  Area  goods.  There  may  be 
many  reasons  for  the  trend  which  was  shown  in  Japan’s  trade 
last  year  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  to  my  mind  the  lack  of 
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The  suitability  of  British  products  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  Pakistan  and  India 
can  best  be  estimated  with  the  help  of  the 
National  Bank  of  India.  The  Bank  has 
closest  associations  with  the  commerce  and 
everyday  life  of  these  countries,  and  will 
gladly  put  its  experience  and  knowledge  at 
the  disposal  of  businessmen  who  want  to 
trade  with  them.  Enquiries  are  welcomed 
at  the  Head  Office  or  at  any  branch. 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LTD.  Head  office;  26,  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C.2 

iVest  End  (London)  Branch:  13,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W.l 

Branches  in:  INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  TANGANYIKA. 

^ANZIBAR,  UGANDA,  ADEN  AND  SOMALILAND  PROTECTORATE 

Bankers  to  the  Government  in:  ADEN,  KENYA  COLONY,  UGANDA  AND  ZANZIBAR 
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interest  or  sometimes  even  antagonism  shown  towards  the 
possibilities  of  the  export  of  industrial  goods  to  Japan. 

After  the  second  war,  Japan  felt  the  keen  necessity  of 
improved  capital  goods  and  in  spite  of  a  difficult  foreign  currency 
situation,  quite  an  appreciable  amount  was  spent  on  the  import 
of  such  goods  and  also  technical  advice,  mainly  concerned  with 
machinery  and  electrical  instruments.  Almost  all  of  the 
machinery  (and  the  technical  advice  and  assistance  necessary) 
is  imported  from  the  United  States,  Western  Germany,  or 
Switzerland.  Last  year’s  total  imports  of  machinery  amounted 
to  SlOO  million,  with  70  per  cent,  of  such  coming  from  America. 
If  our  holdings  of  foreign  currencies  permit,  we  would  like  to 
import  more  equipment,  machinery  and  tools  and  also  receive 
added  technical  assistance,  for  these  are  really  necessary  for 
our  survival. 

Great  Britain  excels  in  the  use  of  atomic  energy,  in  the 
manufacture  of  aeroplanes,  cars,  chemical  and  electrical  goods 
including  those  used  in  the  home,  and  in  machinery,  and  such 
goods  are  reliable  and  durable.  However,  Japanese  industrialists 
and  scientists  have  little  knowledge  of  these  British  industrial 
products.  If  they  can  be  rightly  informed  about  the  superiority 
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and  characteristics  of  British  capital  goods  and  techniques,  and 
if  the  British  industrialists  will  ensure  that  they  are  supplied 
under  reasonable  conditions,  there  would  be  an  undoubted 
increase  in  the  exports  to  Japan,  as  British  goods  would  be 
attractive  to  Japanese  importers. 

In  addition  the  machinery  required  by  Japan  and  by  other 
Asiatic  countries  need  not  necessarily  be  of  an  extremely  up-to- 
date  and  mass-producing  pattern.  There  seems  a  possible  field 
for  the  exportation  of  machinery  which  is  slightly  out-of-date 
in  the  western  hemisphere  to  the  Asiatic  countries,  and  con¬ 
sideration  may  possibly  be  given  to  permitting  Japanese  in¬ 
dustrialists  to  manufacture  such  slightly  out-of-date  machinery 
under  licence  for  exportation  to  other  Asiatic  countries. 

Some  British  businessmen  may  hesitate,  being  afraid  of 
Japanese  competition  in  goods  made  by  British  machines  or 
techniques,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Japan  has  to  survive. 
If  Great  Britain  does  not  export  such  capital  goods  to  Japan 
they  will  be  bought  from  the  United  States,  Western  Germany 
or  Switzerland,  etc.,  and  Japan  will  then  still  be  in  a  position 
to  compete  with  the  UK. 

If,  however,  Britain  were  prepared  to  provide  such  goods 
and  can  find  the  necessary  understanding  and  compromise  in 
connection  with  competition,  the  position  would  be  better. 
Moreover,  once  some  fundamental  or  improved  machinery  and 
technique  were  provided,  Japan  would  wish  to  keep  pace  with 
modern  ideas  and  would  continue  to  turn  to  Britain  for  her 
required  improvements  in  design  etc.,  thus  becoming  a  customer 
of  long  standing  whose  orders  would  be  repeated  and  not  merely 
a  one-purchase  buyer.  Thus  Japan  can  be  an  increasing  market 
for  British  Industry. 
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AERATED 
CONCRETE  FOR 
ASIA 


Far  Eastern  readers  will  undoubtedly  find  it  interesting 
to  be  familiarised  with  the  enormous  progress  which 
Aerated  Concrete  is  making  in  Europe  and  the  USA. 
Introduction  of  air  in  concrete  is  made  in  the  form  of  minute 
cells  by  means  of  a  specially  designed  Aero-Mixer.  To  facilitate 
the  aeration  and  to  stabilise  the  air  cells  a  special  additive  known 
as  Foaming  Agent  is  added  into  the  mix.  The  aeration  greatly 
increases  the  fluidity  of  concrete,  while  the  air  cells  act  as  so 
many  compressible  ball  bearings.  Aerated  Concrete  is,  there¬ 
fore,  particularly  advantageous  for  mechanical  placement.  In 
addition  to  increased  fluidity  aerated  concrete  is  lighter,  more 
impermeable  and  possesses  far  greater  thermal  insulation 
properties. 

In  Europe,  Aerated  Concrete  is  used  both  in  precast  and 
cast  in  situ  form.  It  can  also  be  pumped  or  sprayed.  Precast 
aerated  blocks  are  gaining  popularity  due  to  their  lightness  and 
impermeability.  As  far  as  in  situ  work  is  concerned  the  Aerated 
Concrete  owns  its  popularity  to  its  fluidity,  stability  and  cheap¬ 
ness.  In  this  article  we  deal  in  particular  with  Aerated  Concrete 
in  situ  work  and  in  especially  with  pumping  and  spraying. 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  preparation  of  Aerated  Concrete 
as  witnessed  by  our  correspondent  at  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Aerocem  who  are  considered  the  leading  experts  in  aeration  and 
mechanical  placement  of  Aerated  Concrete.  All  mixing  was  done 
in  a  specially  designed  Aerocem  Aero-Mixer.  Firstly,  a  specified 
quantity  of  water  and  foaming  agent  was  placed  in  the  Aero- 
Mixer  (the  apparatus  reminiscent  of  a  colossal  egg-whisker)  and 
in  a  matter  of  seconds  these  ingredients  were  converted  into  a 
white  foam  reaching  to  the  very  brim  of  the  mixing  container. 
Into  that  foam  a  measured  quantity  of  Portland  Cement  and  sand 
was  gradually  fed.  The  rotating  blades  of  the  mixer  rapidly 
converted  all  this  into  a  creamy  mass  reminiscent  of  chocolate 
Ice  Cream.  Once  ready  the  mix  was  placed  into  the  pressure 
container  and  sprayed  through  a  specially  designed  gun.  In 
other  cases  the  mix  might  be  placed  into  a  hopper  of  a  specially 
designed  pump,  and  pumped  through  a  fluid  line  to  the  point 
of  discharge. 

There  are  numerous  uses  for  Aerocem  mechanically  applied 
Aerated  Concrete.  Among  the  most  typical  are  re-instatement 
and  water-proofing  of  all  types  of  concrete  structures.  Canals, 
bridges,  port  installations,  etc.  The  other  important  application 
is  tunnel  repair  as  aerated  mortar  can  be  readily  injected  between 
the  courses  of  stone  or  brick  and  will  thoroughly  seal  all  the 
cavities.  Yet  another  important  field  is  subsoil  _  grouting. 
Aerated  mortar  due  to  its  fluidity,  compressibility  and  cheapness 
is  by  far  the  best  media  for  stabilising  the  soil.  In  England  it  is 
extensively  used  by  British  Railways,  coal  mines,  port  installa¬ 
tions,  etc. 

The  Aerocem  apparatus  will  produce  and  mechanically 
place,  large  varieties  of  other  cemenitious  mixes  for  the  purposes 
of  insulating,  fire  resisting,  water-proofing,  etc.  Far  Eastern 
readers  will  be  particularly  interest^  in  the  Aerocon  nrethod 
of  insulating  corrugated  iron  roofs  by  giving  them  a  thin  coat 
of  special  insulating  concrete.  The  same  insulating  technique 
is  now  widely  used  throughout  the  world  for  insulation  of  steel 
fuel  tanks.  Another  application  is  the  construction  of  large 


I  (top)  :  Aerocem  8  cu.ft.  mixer  mnd  Aerocem  pump  in  opera¬ 
tion.  2 :  Water  tank  excavation  before  being  sprayed  with 
Aerocem.  3 :  Spraying  with  Aerocem  in  Malaya 

water  storage  tanks  which  consists  simply  of  ditches  excavated 
in  sand  and  lined  with  gun-applied  Aerated  Concrete.  There 
is  literally  no  end  of  possibilities  in  gun  applications. 

Lastly  one  should  mention  Aerocem's  most  ingenious 
method  of  construction  of  what  is  known  as  Aerocem  thin 
shell  houses.  These  consist  of  an  arch  formed  in  hessian  supported 
in  position  by  a  temporary  tubular  frame.  The  he^ian  is 
sprayed  with  2  in.  of  Aerated  concrete.  When  this  is  set  the 
temporary  tubular  frame  is  removed  leaving  a  thin  shell  of 
Aerated  concrete  arch  of  great  strength  and  permanency. 
Aerocem  Aerated  Concrete  spraying  technique  is  already  in 
great  use  throughout  Asia,  helping  to  simplify  and  mechanise 
all  types  of  concrete  work. 
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View  of  the  main  part  of  the  Zeiss  IVorks  at  Jena 


ZEISS 

INSTRUMENTS 
FOR  ASIA 

¥  OOKING  back  on  a  history  of  109 
^  years  the  Carl  Zeiss  works  in  Jena 
is  today  the  biggest  and  most  important 
optical  factory  in  the  world  employing 
more  than  18,000  highly  skilled  operators, 
mechanics,  engineers,  scientists  and  other 
employees.  Its  variety  and  range  of 
production  in  the  field  of  optics  and  pre¬ 
cision  mechanics  and  physico-technical 
equipment  and  instruments  embraces  the 
whole  sphere  of  human  civilisation  and 
cultural  activities.  If  we  try  to  find  the 
reason  for  the  truly  amazing  rise  of  the 
Zeiss  works  and  its  unique  position  in  the 
world  today  there  can  only  be  one 
answer.  It  lies  in  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
Zeiss  management  and  working  people 
to  turn  out  ever  better  and  more  accurate 
equipment. 

One  point,  however,  should  be  made 
clear  from  the  beginning,  and  that  applies 
to  all  Zeiss  products  without  exception. 
Their  efficiency  and  high  degree  of  pre¬ 
cision  do  not  end  in  the  laboratory  or 
testing  room  with  their  relative  guarantee 
of  fairly  constant  temperatures  and  con¬ 
venient  working  conditions;  they  are  as 
much  an  outstanding  characteristic  during 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  field  work  under 
extremely  unfavourable  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  There  are  instruments,  where  the 


Large  research  microscope  “  Lumipan  " 


fraction  of  a  thousandth  of  a  millimetre 
is  of  decisive  importance  during  assembly, 
yet  they  must  withstand  changes  in  tem¬ 
perature  between  -  30°  and  +  60°  without 
any  of  their  vital  functions  becoming  at 
all  impaired.  They  must  give  the  same 
reliable  service  in  the  arctic  region  as 
under  the  broiling  sun  of  the  equator,  in 
the  humid  atmosphere  of  dense  tropical 
forests,  under  attack  from  the  dust  and 
sand  storms  of  the  desert,  in  the  deepest 
mines  with  the  ever-present  danger  of 
corrosion  through  moisture,  salt,  acids 
and  splash  water,  and  in  the  desolate 
wilds  of  snow-covered  mountain  ranges. 

Wherever  Zeiss  instruments  have  been 
employed,  whatever  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  expected  to  carry  out  their 
work,  they  have  never  failed  in  their 
duties.  That  is  the  reason  why  Zeiss 
instruments  have  acquired  universal 
recognition  and  can  today  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  in¬ 
creasingly  now  also  in  the  countries  of 
East  and  South-East  Asia  they  find  their 
way  into  university  institutes,  laboratories 
and  testing  rooms  of  industry,  surveying 
offices,  clinics,  hospitals  and  cultural 
establishments.  More  and  more  Zeiss 
instruments  are  going  from  Jena  to 
China,  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia, 
Malaya,  Burma  and  Ceylon  to  help  solve 
the  most  varied  problems  facing  those 
countries,  from  surveying,  topographical 
and  mapping  operations  for  the  opening 
up  of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  forest  regions, 
mountainous  districts  and  plains  to  the 
work  on  new  industrial  sites,  as  trustee] 
servants  to  the  scientist  and  indispensable 
aids  to  the  medical  man  in  his  attempt  to 
conquer  the  danger  of  epidemics.  Nor 
should  the  important  role  they  can  play 
in  enriching  the  cultural  life  of  the  Asian 


nations  be  overlooked. 

To  a  considerable  extent  Zeiss  exports 
to  the  Far  East  and  South-East  Asia 
consist  of  microscopes,  and  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  say  which  one  of 
the  various  types  enjoys  any  particular 
preference.  That  applies  no  less  to  the 
large  research  microscope  “Lumipan" 
and  the  high-class  camera  microscope 
“  Neophot  ”  for  metallurgical  analyse 
than  to  the  stereomicroscope  "  Citoplasf 
for  the  purpose  of  metallographic  inves¬ 
tigations,  an  instrument  which  has 
proved  far  superior  to  any  similar  make 
on  the  market.  When  seen  at  the  Leipzig 
Spring  Fair  this  year  the  new  polarisation 
microscope  “  Polmi  A  ”  aroused  unusual 
interest,  and  among  the  first  orders 
placed  with  the  Jena  firm  were  a  number 
from  countries  in  East  and  South-Ea« 
Asia.  The  lens  system,  for  the  first  tins 
incorporated  in  the  “  Polmi  A”  and 
probably  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind 
guarantees  a  remarkably  wide  field  of 
vision  and  makes  it  an  ideal  working 
instrument,  not  only  in  the  field  of 
mineralogy  and  petrography,  but  lik^ 
wise  in  the  chemical  industry,  in  medicine 
and  biology,  in  particular  for  cell-life 
studies.  Whereas  the  Zeiss  light-optical 
microscope  gives  a  magnification  ol 
approximately  2,000  times,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figures  for  the  electron  micros¬ 
cope  Elmi  D  2  by  the  same  firm  are 
2,000,  2,800,  6,400,  8,000,  12,000,  20,000 
and  28,000.  The  resolving  power  of  the 
Elmi  D  2  permits  optical  five-fold  re¬ 
enlargement  thus  bringing  its  scale  of 
magnification  up  to  150,000.  This  puts 
the  Elmi  D  2  right  among  the  few  leading 
makes  on  the  international  market  and 
as  far  as  smoothness  of  change-over  from 
one  magnification  to  another  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  has  no  rival. 
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"  /  very  well  remember  the  first 
opportunity  /  had  of  working  with  an 
oil-immersion  system  and  of  con¬ 
vincing  myself  thereby  of  the 
enormous  progress  the  optical  est¬ 
ablishment  of  Carl  Zeiss  had  made 
under  Prof  Abbe's  ingenious  lead¬ 
ership.  Very  often,  when  using 
oil-immersion  systems  on  sub¬ 
sequent  occasions,  my  thoughts 
were  with  the  Zeiss  optical  estab¬ 
lishment  in  admiration  and  gratitude 
for  their  precious  gift  to  all  those 
of  us  who  have  to  work  with  the 
microscope." 


Over  since  the  oil-immersion  systems  and  the  Abbe  sub-stage 
enabled  Robert  Koch  to  advance  his  fundamental  discoveries, 

and 

for  twenty  years  in  close  cooperation  with  Professor  Zerniche,  the  Jena  Zeiss  Works 
prepared  the  technological  ground  for  the  phase-contrast  method  of  observation, 
for  which  Professor  Zernicke  received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  1953. 

Zeiss  Jena  instruments,  true  to  a  century’s  tradition,  embody  the  latest  scientific 
conceptions  combined  with  superb  precision  and  craftsmanship. 

To-day,  the  performance  of  our  staff  of  18,000  members  is  unchangedly  governed 
by  this  self-imposed  law. 


Sole  Agents  in  Great  Britain 
C.  Z..Scientifk  Instruments  Ltd.,  12a,  Golden  Square,  London,  W.l, 


Telephone :  GERrard  199? 
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LONDON  SOUTHAMPTON 
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RECLAMATION  SPECIALISTS 


CONTRACTORS  TO  GOVERNMENT 
—  AND  HARBOUR  AUTHORITIES  — 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


OWNERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  UP-TO-DATE 
DREDGING  CRAFT 


INQUIRIES  INVITED  AND  ESTIMATES 
PREPARED  FREE  FOR  WORKS  OF  ANY 
MAGNITUDE  THROUGHOUT  THE 
—  —  WORLD  —  — 


Main  Plant  Depot 
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THE  PORT  OF 
SINGAPORE 

By  a  Special  Correspondent 

“  ^  ING APORE  is  situated  at  the  sea  and  air  cross-roads  of  South- 
East  Asia  and  owes  much  of  its  wealth  and  contining  prosperit]i 
to  this  central  position  ”  says  The  Colony  of  Singapore  Aniimi: 
Report,  1954  (Government  publication,  price  Mai.  S3)  which  adds  tint 
“  It  is  a  natural  port  of  call  for  ships  and  aeroplanes  plying  betweal 
India,  Africa,  Europe,  and  trans-Atlantic  America  on  the  one  hand 
and  Australasia  and  Pacific  America  on  the  other.  Its  deep-wats 
harbour,  free  of  mud  and  shoals,  makes  it  the  convenient  centre  for 
the  net  work  of  feeder  services  that  connect  it  with  all  its  neighboun 
and  for  the  road  and  rail  traffic  that  carry  its  imports  and  exports  to 
and  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya.” 

The  importance  of  the  Port  can  be  seen  from  the  fact,' that  in 
1954  a  total  tonnage  of  49.1  million  tons  net  (entry  and  clearana 
counted  as  separate  transactions)  was  handled,  including  over  45i 
million  tons  in  foreign-going  ships  of  over  75  tons.  Since  the  founds- 
tion  of  the  City  in  1819  the  Port  has  grown  into  the  largest  Port  in 
South-East  Asia.  It  includes  now  the  Keppel  Harbour  (the  wharva 
and  godowns  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  Singapore  Harbour 
Board),  the  oil  installations  at  Pulau  Bukom  (owned  by  Shell  Oi 
Company)  and  Pulau  Sebarok  (owned  by  Standard  Vacuum  Oil 
Company),  as  well  as  the  Western  Anchorage,  the  Eastern  Roads,  and 
the  Singapore,  Kallang  and  other  small  rivers  as  far  as  they  are 
navigable. 

During  the  post-war  period  a  large  amount  of  rehabilitation  and 
new  development  work  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Port.  During  1954 
a  Coconut  Oil  Bulking  Installation  was  completed,  and  two  storagt 
godowns  were  rebuilt.  Plans  were  approved  for  the  extension  of  ao 
existing  Latex  Installation  and  for  the  erection  of  two  new  installa¬ 
tions.  In  1954  an  extension  of  mechanically  worked  berths  wn 
executed,  further  20  forklift  trucks,  24  tracking  trailers  and  2  towioi 
trailers  were  purchased.  At  the  end  of  1954  over  26,000  forkli 
pallets  were  in  use,  and  in  spite  of  increased  tonnage  handled,  and  of 
the  pressure  on  quays,  no  appreciable  delays  to  vessels  and  no  coi 
gestion  of  goods  occurred  during  the  year.  ‘  1 

That  Singapore  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  bunkeriil 
centre  can  be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  in  1954,  1,676,000  tons  of  oi 
fuel  were  supplied  to  ships  registered  outside  Malaya,  as  agaiil 
1,433,900  tons  in  1953.  In  addition,  over  13,500  tons  of  coal  vim 
supplied  to  ships  registered  outside  Malaya  in  1954,  and  over  500,08 
tons  of  fresh  water  were  supplied  to  shipping  during  this  year.  ) 

A  new  development  is  the  building  of  four  oil  tanker  berths  I 
Pulau  Bukom  at  a  cost  of  £500,000  which  started  at  the  end  of  1951 
The  wharves  were  designed  for  Shell  Petroleum  Company  by  ft 
William  Halcrow  and  Partners  (London  consulting  engineers).  Tkl 
new  berths  will  be  able  to  accommodate  super-tankers  of  up  to  60,001 
tons  displacement.  The  new  shore  facilities  will  allow  loading  ai4 
discharge  rates  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  tons  per  hour. 

The  Singapore  Harbour  Board  owns  and  operates  two  dockyard^ 
and  during  1954  the  aggregate  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  docked  thea 
amounted  to  over  2.2  millions.  Recently  the  building  of  the  twi» 
screw  motor  tug  “  Tunda  ”  was  completed  in  the  Board’s  own  yarf 
at  Tanjon  Pagar,  and  the  ”  Tunda  ”  was  added  to  the  fleet  of  the  bertb 
ing  tugs  owned  by  the  Harbour  Board.  Component  parts  for  thi 
engines  of  this  tug  were  made  in  workshops  in  Malaya  and  assembtl 
and  test-bed  trials  were  run  in  the  Board's  workshops  at  Keppd 
Harbour. 

During  1954  the  work  continued  on  the  new  dry  dock,  the  Queenli 
Dock,  the  completion  of  which  at  a  cost  of  Mai  $6  million  will  briflf 
much  needed  relief  to  the  five  existing  docks.  Furthermore,  in  thi 
field  of  civil  engineering  plans  for  port  extension  at  East  Lagoon  wai 
developed  and  considerable  reclamation  work  was  undertaken. 


JAMES  WILKINSONS  SON 
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The  New 
River  Passenger 
Vessel  'ITU' 


a  shallow  draft,  tunnel  screw  ship 
recently  built  by  Yarrow  &  Co.  Ltd  to 
the  order  of  Elder  Dempster  Lines  Ltd 
for  service  in  Nigeria.  To  permit 
shipment  as  deck  cargo  ITU  was  built 
in  two  floatabre  sections. 


Bow  and  stern  sections  ready 
for  loading  as  deck  cargo 
following  completion  of  trials 


Many  ktutdreds  of  shallow  draft  ressels,  for  serrice  in  inland 
waterways  all  ofer  the  world,  hare  been  designed  and  constructed  by 


&  COMPANY  LIMITED  •  SCOTSTOUN  •  GLASGOW 

Shipbuilders  •  Engineers  •  Boilermakers 


ITU  on  trials  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde 


TECHNICAL  QUALITY  ACIDS  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  FOR  PROMPT  DELIVERY.  ALL 
STRENGTHS  BETWEEN  40%  and  85%. 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  BUOYS 


FOR  LABORATORY  ANALYSIS  PURE 
REDISTILLED  40%  and  48%  SOLU¬ 
TIONS.  TECHNICAL  AND  SAFETY 
DATA  ON  REQUEST. 


200  mm.  Zenithal  Lens 
lightinc  Equipment  with 
automatic  lamp  channr 
and  flasher.  Low  self^dis- 
charae  lead  acid  battery 
for  12  months'  duty  without 
attention. 


ENQUIRIES  ALSO  WELCOMED  FOR  OUR 
EXTENSIVE  RANGE  OF  INORGANIC  FLUORIDES. 


30  CURZON  STRUT 
LONDON,  W.l 
Crosvenor  SS8I/2 
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CEYLON’S  NEW 

BUDGET 

By  Gamini  Navaratne  ( Colombo ) 

Another  pointer  to  an  early  General  Election  in  Ceylon  is 
found  in  the  budget  proposals  for  1955/56  announced  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  July.  The 
Government  has  gone  a  long  way  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  voters.  The  income 
and  profits  tax  rates  have  been  untouched.  Bigger  allowances  have 
been  granted  for  children  and  depehdants  and  exemptions  made  for 
payment  of  insurance  and  provident  fund  moneys.  And  a  definite 
attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living,  with  cuts  in 
the  duty  on  imported  foodstuffs,  tinned  fish  and  meat,  frozen  produce 
and  skimmed  milk. 

A  welcome  feature  of  the  budget  is  the  realistic  attempt  to 
reconcile  Ceylon’s  need  for  increased  production  with  the  facts  of  the 
situation  in  regard  to  the  availability  of  human  material  and  financial 
resources.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  report  of  the  World 
Bank  Mission  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget;  most  of  the  Mission's 
recommendations  in  the  matter  of  priorities  have  been  adopted. 

Rs491  million  have  been  set  apart  for  economic  development 


The  Indonesian  Ambassador,  Prof.  R.  Supomo,  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Scottish  shipbuilding  firm  Fleming  &  Ferguson  Ltd.,  Paisley,  where 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  Managing  Director,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Player. 
The  Amhas.sador  and  his  party  which  included  Mrs.  Supomo;  Dr. 
Zairin  Zain,  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  the  Commercial  Counsellor  and 
Mrs.  Ibrahim;  the  Commercial  Secretary  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Pesik  and  the 
Press  Attache  and  Mrs.  Imrad  Idris,  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  yard 
which  is  building  vessels  for  the  various  Asian  markets.  Prof.  Supomo 
emphasised  that,  owing  to  the  extremely  long  coast  line  of  the  islands 
comprising  the  Indonesian  Republic,  his  country  had  need  for  .small 
coastal  craft  for  passenger  and  cargo  traffic,  and  also  for  the  development 
of  Ports  to  serve  these  craft.  (Left  to  right)  Mr.  Imrad  Idris,  Mr.  F.  F. 
Pesik,  Mr.  A.  IV.  Player,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Supomo. 


projects  for  the  12-month  period  beginning  October  1st,  which  i 
Rs  40  million  more  than  in  the  current  year.  This  is  but  the  tint 
stage  in  a  vast  Rs  2,400  million  Six-Year  Investment  Plan  cndi^ 
in  1960. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  this  sum  will  be  spent  on  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  coconut  and  rubber,  the  expansion  of  rice  production,  the 
improvement  of  public  utilities  such  as  roads,  railways,  ports  and 
power  supply,  and  in  the  provision  of  such  social  benefits  in  geneni 
as  may  be  expected  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

The  Government  will  also  do  everything  possible  to  stimulak 
private  savings  and  encourage  the  investment  of  capital  both  in  the 
expansion  of  existing  industries  and  in  the  development  of  new  ono. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  has  announced  a  series  of  concessions  and 
reliefs,  ranging  from  a  cut  in  the  customs  tariffs  on  a  large  number 
of  imports  to  easy  short-term  credit  through  banking  institutions. 

The  changes  in  the  customs  duties  will  have  a  considerable  effea 
on  Ceylon's  imports.  For  instance,  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  food 
imports  will  result  in  a  greater  inflow  of  such  goods  to  the  advantait 
of  exporting  countries  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and 
Canada. 

The  duty  on  heavy  machinery  (particularly  agricultural  and 
irrigation  equipment),  spare  parts  of  all  machinery  and  raw  materiak 
(unfabricated  iron,  steel,  aluminium,  tin,  zinc,  brass,  cotton  waste, 
rolled-gold  sheets,  celluloid,  asbestos  fibre,  plastic  sheets,  certaia 
varieties  of  paper  and  wax),  which  constitute  the  principal  requirements 
in  industry,  have  been  considerably  reduced. 

To  encourage  cottage  industries  and  as  a  measure  of  relief  to 
large  sections  of  the  community,  the  import  duty  on  sewing  machine 
has  been  trimmed.  It  is  hoped  that  this  would  help  to  create  a  ne« 
industry — the  making  of  garments  on  a  commercial  scale — and  thui 
save  the  large  sums  spent  annually  on  imports  of  ready-made  garments 

To  encourage  sports  the  duty  on  all  sports  goods  has  also  been 
reduced. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  help  expand  existing  industries,  higher 
duties  have  been  imposed  on  imported  articles  competing  with  locally 
manufactured  goods  like  wire  nails,  neon  signs,  bon-bons,  match- 
labels  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  duty  in  some  cases  being  raised  by 
l(X)  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  imported  as  well  as  local  liquor  has  been  increased, 
sending  up  the  price  of  a  bottle  of  foreign  liquor  and  “arrack" 
by  Rs.  2.  While  being  a  gesture  to  the  prohibitionists,  it  is  also  i 
means  of  raising  part  of  the  Rs  65  million  needed  to  gap  the  budget 
deficit. 

The  total  expenditure  for  1955/56  is  Rs  1,208  million  while  the 
estimated  revenue  is  Rs  1,143  million.  The  main  items  of  expenditure 
are  education  (Rs  173  m.),  transport  and  works  (Rs  180  m.).  healti 
(Rs  104  m.),  agriculture  and  land  development  (Rs  94  m.)  and  defena 
and  external  affairs  (Rs  68  m.).  The  vote  on  defence  and  the  polke 
have  gone  up  Rs  7  m.,  while  Rs  1  m.  has  been  set  apart  for  the  ne« 
Department  of  Public  Security. 

Besides  the  excise  and  import  duties  already  mentioned,  the 
Government  has  increased  the  licence  and  transfer  fees  for  motor 
vehicles,  raised  the  tax  on  lotteries  to  30  per  cent,  imposed  a  ne« 
tax  of  30  per  cent  on  crossword  and  other  competitions  and  increase 
estate  duties. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  budget  the  Government  has  also  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Taxatioi 
Commission  composed  of  Mr.  K.  R.  K.  Menon,  Financial  Secretao 
to  the  Indian  Government  ^Chairman),  Mr.  D.  G.  McPherson  of  th 
UK  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Dr.  A.  D.  Knox  of  the  Londot 
School  of  Economics  and  two  Ceylonese. 

The  Finance  Minister  in  his  budget  speech  said  that  the  crux  d 
the  economic  problem  in  Ccylpn  was  the  low  level  of  income  per  head 
of  population.  The  immediate  and  pressing  need  therefore  was  u 
increase  national  output.  But,  he  said,  the  lack  of  technical  know  led# 
and  capital  hampered  the  Government’s  efforts. 

To  meet  this  problem  the  Institute  of  Scientific  Research  lu 
been  established  with  the  help  of  two  experts  from  the  World  Baii 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Institute  will  supply  > 
vital  need  in  the  economy  in  providing  assistance  both  to  the  Govern 
ment  and  the  private  sector  in  solving  their  technical  and  scientific 
problems. 
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Foreign  capital  will  find  a  ready  welcome  in  the  island,  and  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  local  production  in  comformity  with  the  national 
interest.  It  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  tax  and  other  concessions 
cqjoyed  by  local  capital  entering  new  industry.  There  will  be  no 
restriction  on  payment  of  dividends  and  interest  as  well  as  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  foreign  capital. 

Ceylon's  external  assets  have  gone  up  to  Rs  1,017  m.  This  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  surplus  of  Rs  30S.4  m.  in  the  balance  of  payments 
due  to  the  favourable  terms  of  trade  and  increased  volume  of  exports. 
The  export  prices,  which  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  level  of 
incomes  in  the  country,  were  II  per  cent  higher  than  in  last  year. 
The  Government,  however,  is  doing  everything  possible  to  reduce 
this  dependence  of  foreign  economic  conditions. 


In  general  the  budget  has  been  well  received  by  the  public,  who 
have  been  spared  any  unpleasant  shocks.  But  it  was  in  many  ways 
a  surprise.  Many  expected  an  increase  in  income  tax  rates  and  in 
the  price  of  petrol,  but  these  were  not  touched,  which  all  goes  to  show 
that  the  United  National  Party  now  governing  the  country  is  out 
to  increase  its  chances  of  being  returned  to  power  again. 

According  to  some  observers  the  reliefs  and  concessions  announced 
will  last  only  until  the  next  elections.  Thereafter  they  predict  that  the 
income  and  profits  tax  rates  as  well  as  the  duties  on  a  large  number 
of  goods  will  be  increased.  The  fact  that  the  Taxation  Commission 
recommended  lowering  the  exemption  limit  for  income  tax  from 
Rs  4,800  a  year  to  Rs  2,400  a  year  and  that  the  Government  ignored 
it  in  the  drafting  of  the  budget,  provides  sufficient  ground  for  this 
contention. 


THE  WORLD  BANK 
REPORT  ON 
MALAYAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  World  Bank  report  on  the  economic 
development  of  Malaya  contains  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  mission  which  was  organised 
by  the  Bank  at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Malaya,  Singapore  and  the  United 
Kingdom  to  assess  the  resources  of  Malaya 
and  recommend  measures  for  the  country’s 
economic  and  social  development. 

The  mission,  consisting  of  13  members, 
spent  from  January  until  May,  1954  in 
Malaya.  The  mission  chief  was  Sir  Louis 
Chick,  former  Financial  Secretary  of  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  Four  of  the  mission 
members,  specialists  in  agriculture  and 
related  fields,  were  nominated  by  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organisation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  report  sets  forth  the  mission's  recom¬ 
mendations  for  government  action  and  public 
investment  priorities  over  a  five-year  period 
1955-59.  The  proposed  programme  for  the 
Federation  calls  for  expenditure  of  MS775 
million  (£82  million)  and  that  for  Singapore 
of  MS610  million  (£72.5  million).  The  recom¬ 
mended  programmes  do  not  depart  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  amount  or  character  from  recent 
patterns  of  public  investment.  The  mission, 
however,  stresses  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  the  scale  of  public  expenditures  on 
economic  and  social  development  in  both 
territories  in*  view  of  the  unusually  rapid 
rates  of  population  growth,  now  among  the 
highest  in  the  world. 

In  the  Federation,  particular  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  need  for  the  replanting  of 
rubber  areas  with  high-yielding  varieties 
which  can  compete  successfully  with  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber  and  thus  keep  the  rubber 
industry  in  its  present  place  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  economy.  This  b  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  mission  to  be  of  highest 
priority  in  the  Federation’s  development  and 
accordingly  the  largest  single  item  of  pro¬ 
posed  expenditure  is  for  assistance  to  rubber 
estates  and  small-scale  growers  in  replanting 
programmes.  For  Singapore  the  greatest 
part  of  the  proposed  expenditure  is  for 


housing,  social  services  and  public  utilities. 
These  are  the  usual  major  capital  require¬ 
ments  of  a  large  metropolitan  area  but  in 
Singapore  their  demands  are  particularly 
heavy  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  and  the  consequent  overcrowding  and 
associated  social  problems. 

The  report  notes  that  by  Asian  standards, 
the  Malayan  economy  has  reached  a  relatively 
advanced  stage;  per  capita  income  is  the 
highest  in  the  Far  East.  The  economy  has 
been  built  largely  on  the  production  of  rubber 
and  tin  for  export,  on  commercial  and 
financial  services  for  local  markets  and  for  a 
large  entrepot  trade,  on  production  of  food¬ 
stuffs,  principally  for  domestic  consumption 
and  on  a  variety  of  small  industries.  Malaya 
is  now  the  world’s  largest  producer  of  tin 
and  is  second  only  to  Indonesia  in  the  output 
of  natural  rubber.  In  1953,  rubber  and  tin 
accounted  for  85  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
exports  of  domestic  products,  with  rubber 
alone  accounting  for  60  per  cent.  Entrepot 
trade — merchandise  which  passes  through 
Malaya  from  a  foreign  source  to  a  foreign 
destination,  including  merchandise  pro¬ 
cessed  en  route — is  lar^ly  concentrated  in 
Singapore.  It  comprises  half  of  all  Malayan 
trade  in  terms  of  gross  value. 

Malaya’s  economic  growth  over  the  past 
50  years  has  considerably  out-distanced  the 
growth  of  population.  Nevertheless  there  has 
been  a  considerable  elenKnt  of  instability 
in  the  economic  structure,  in  large  part  due 
to  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  tin  and  rubber 
in  the  world  markets,  as  well  as  unevenness 
in  the  volume  of  entrepot  trading.  General 
economic  activity  has  alternated  between 
periods  of  marked  buoyancy  and  depression. 
Since  the  boom  period  of  1950-51,  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  have  risen  substantially 
in  both  the  Federation  and  Singapore  in 
response  to  demands  for  better  and  more 
extensive  education  and  health  facilities, 
as  well  as  for  improved  power,  transport  and 
communications;  in  the  case  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion,  large  public  expenditures  have  also  been 
necessary  to  meet  the  emergency  situation 
created  by  Conununist-led  terrorist  action. 

The  mission  foresees  difficult  problems  in 
financing  future  development  in  the  Federa¬ 
tion  and  Singapore.  Even  though  the  prices 
of  rubber  and  tin  have  risen  from  the  low 
level  they  reached  during  the  period  in  which 
the  report  was  written,  it  is  expected  that 


government  revenues  will  remain  fairly  static 
although  recurrent  expenses  are  bound  to 
continue  to  increase.  The  mission  believes, 
however,  that  substantial  public  investment 
can  be  maintained  if  taxation  is  increased 
slightly,  if  existing  government  reserves  are 
reduc^  and  if  Malaya  receives  external 
financial  assistance.  On  this  assumption,  and 
in  view  of  the  opportunities  for  expansion  in 
a  variety  of  lines  of  economic  activity,  the 
mission  believes  that  a  steady  growth  of  the 
Malayan  economy  can  be  achieved.  At  the 
same  time  it  notes  that  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  aspect  of  Malayan  development  is 
the  rapid  growth  in  the  population  and  labour 
force;  the  birth  rate  is  now  over  3  per  cent 
in  the  Federation  and  more  than  3.5  per 
cent  in  Singapore.  The  report  states  that  “  it 
would  be  possible  to  be  much  more  sanguine 
about  the  outlook  for  long-run  advancement 
in  standards  of  living  and  economic  well¬ 
being  if  the  high  birth  rates  of  both  the 
Federation  and  Singapore  were  likely  to 
fall.” 

Agriculture  in  The  Federation 

Malaya’s  agricultural  resources  offer  good 
possibilities  for  increased  output  and  em¬ 
ployment.  The  Federation  has  extensive 
areas  of  potentially  cultivable  land,  and  land 
now  under  cultivation  can  be  put  to  more 
productive  use.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
public  investment  proposed  for  the  Federa¬ 
tion  would  be  made  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
The  mission’s  recommendation  that  highest 
priority  be  given  to  increasing  Malayan 
rubber  production  is  based  on  the  prospect 
that  world  rubber  consumption  will  rise  and 
on  the  mission’s  belief  that  Malayan  rubber 
can  compete  successfully  with  synthetic 
rubber  provided  the  industry,  with  govern¬ 
ment  co-operation,  makes  a  determined 
effort  to  replant  with  trees  yielding  more 
rubber  at  lower  unit  costs. 

The  mission  supports  the  Federation’s 
plan  for  increasing  rice  production,  but 
warns  that  self-sufficiency  in  rice  does  not 
appear  to  be  economically  feasible.  It  urges 
more  precision  in  analysing  the  cost-benefit 
relationships  of  rice  projects,  to  permit  a 
more  realistic  determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  investment  in  rice  should  be  put  before 
other  developnwnt  demands. 

Along  with  programmes  of  rubber  and 
rice  expansion,  the  mission  suggest  that 
attention  be  given  to  the  relative  economic 
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advantages  of  other  crops.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  recommends  a  comprehensive  land 
use  survey  for  better  knowledge  of  Malaya's 
agricultural  possibilities.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  ex¬ 
tending  oil  palm  and  cocoa  cultivation, 
rehabilitating  the  coconut  industry,  and 
guiding  the  further  growth  of  small-scale 
village  agriculture  generally.  Other  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  agricultural  held  include 
expansion  of  extension  programmes,  research 
and  experimentation,  marketing  services, 
training  of  technicians,  and  measures  to 
foster  co-operatives  and  to  improve  land 
tenure  conditions  and  farm  credit  facilities. 
Minerals 

Tin  accounted  for  more  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  Malaya's  exports  in  1935  and 
the  present  uncertain  market  makes  any  sub¬ 
stantial  expansion  of  production  unlikely. 
The  mission  believes  it  important,  however, 
that  Malaya  maintain  its  position  as  the 
world's  largest  single  producer.  The  main 
recommendations  in  the  field  of  minerals  are 
for  geological  surveys  to  increase  knowledge 
of  local  mineral  possibilities,  and  for  govern¬ 
ment  policies  more  hospitable  to  private 
prospecting  and  development  of  mineral 
resources. 

industry  and  Entrepot  Trade 

The  mission  anticipates  a  continuing 


Trade,  Finance  and 
Industrial  Notes 

Chartered  Bank  Branch  in  Borneo 

A  branch  of  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  &  China  opens  at  Labuan,  North 
Borneo  on  1st  August,  1955. 

West-German — Pakistani  Partnership 

Mr.  Naseer  A.  Shaikh,  Director  of  the 
Pakistan  Industrial  Development  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Vogel,  representing  the 
West  German  firms  Farbenfabriken  Bayer, 
Leverkusen  and  Farbwerke  Hoechst,  recently 
signed  an  agreement  in  Karachi  for  the 
creation  of  a  dyestuffs  factory  in  Pakistan. 
The  factory,  representing  an  initial  invest¬ 
ment  of  Rs.  4  million,  is  planned  to  produce, 
to  begin  with,  Congo  red  and  sulphur  black. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  capital  in  the  new 
company  to  be  formed  for  setting  up  the 
factory  is  being  subscribed  by  the  German 
firms,  while  the  remaining  70  per  cent  will 
be  invested  by  the  PI  DC.  Initially  the 
factory  is  estimated  to  save  Rs.  1  millions 
worth  of  foreign  exchange  every  year. 

A.E.I.  Directors 

Mr.  W.  A.  Ankerson  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Tearle 
have  been  appointed  Deputy  Managing 
Directors  of  the  Associated  Electrical  In¬ 
dustries  (Overseas)  Ltd. 

Japanese  Pharmaceuticals 

Formation  of  a  new  company  for  the  basic 
manufacture  of  antibiotics  in  Japan  has  been 
announced  recently.  The  new  firm  will  be 
known  as  the  Pfizer-Taito  Co.  Ltd.,  and  will 
undertake  the  expansion  of  present  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  at  Kobe,  and  prepare  for 
the  basic  manufacture  of  terramycin  and 


growth  of  manufacturing  activity  in  the 
Federation  and  Singapore,  mainly  through 
small  and  medium-sized  enterprises,  but 
possibly  also  in  a  few  lines  of  larger-scale 
manufacturing.  This  confidence  is  founded 
on  its  belief  “  that  Malaya  possesses  a  much 
higher  degree  of  enterprise,  business  ex¬ 
perience  and  skills  than  most  Asian  countries, 
established  habits  of  discipline  conducive  to 
manufacturing  operations,  and  a  domestic 
market  benefiting  from  income  and  con¬ 
sumption  levels  which  are  high  by  Asian 
standards."  The  mission  is  also  optimistic 
about  a  rising  trend  of  entrepot  trade, 
assuming  no  serious  political  disturbances  in 
South-East  Asia. 

In  the  mission's  view,  government  can 
assist  private  enterprise  by  expanding 
vocational  training,  assisting  in  technical  and 
market  research,  providing  suitable  sites  and 
other  services  for  new  industries,  improving 
industrial  credit  arrangements  and,  in 
appropriate  cases,  adopting  policies  of  pro¬ 
tection.  While  the  mission  did  not  find 
shortage  of  capital  an  immediate  deterrent 
to  industrial  growth,  it  believes  that  finance 
is  likely  to  become  more  of  a  problem.  It 
therefore  recommends  that  consideration  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  a  Pan-Malayan 
basis  of  an  industrial  credit  institution  which 


tetracyn.  Plans  call  also  for  future  produc¬ 
tion  of  vitamins  and  steroid  hormones. 
Austrian  Capital  Goods  for  Asia 

Gradually,  Austria  is  becoming  one  of  the 
important  countries  of  origin  for  capital 
goods  of  all  sorts.  During  the  past  few  years, 
especially  the  Asian  area  has  shown  remark¬ 
able  demand  for  such  goods.  In  1954,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  Austrian  total  exports  of 
machinery  (which  totalled  about  £14  million) 
went  to  Asiatic  countries.  Among  these,  the 
most  important  buyer  was  India  (with 
£800,000).  There  is  particularly  strong  de¬ 
mand  for  Austrian  railway  material  in  Asia. 
Presently,  two  large  railway  car  moving  vans 
are  being  shipped  to  India.  India  also 
ordered  1,000  boxcars  and  flatcars  from 
Austria.  Austrian  foreign  trade  circles  also 
expect  a  considerable  expansion  of  trade 
with  Japan. 

Dutch-Indonesian  Trade 

Imports  in  the  Netherlands  from  Indonesia 
fell  from  FI.  140  million  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1954  to  FI.  100  million  in  the  same 
period  of  1955,  or  in  terms  of  percentages 
of  all  Dutch  imports,  imports  from  Indonesia 
dropped  from  5.5  to  3.3  per  cent  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1954  and  1955  respectively. 

Exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  Indonesia 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1955  receded  to 
FI.  65  million  (1954:  FI.  70  million),  in  terms 
of  percentage  from  3.2  to  2.7  per  cent  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1954  and  1955  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  figures  show  that  Indonesia's  credit 
balance  declined  from  FI.  70  million  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1954  to  FI.  35  million 
in  the  same  period  of  1955. 


would  provide  medium  and  long  term 
capital  for  private  industry. 

Financing  Development 

The  development  expenditures  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  mission  take  into  account  the 
domestic  resources  which  seem  likely  to  be 
available  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
mission  warns,  however,  that  its  forecast! 
should  be  reviewed  periodically  in  the  light 
of  changing  circumstances,  and  that  financial 
policies  and  development  planning  should  be 
adjusted  accordingly. 

The  Federation's  public  finances  have 
deteriorated  since  1951  because  of  declinini 
revenues,  rising  social  service  expenditura 
and  the  heavy  financial  burden  of  the 
emergency.  The  cost  of  meeting  priority 
investment  demands  and  recurrent  expendi¬ 
tures  (including  those  attributable  to  the 
emergency)  may  prove  to  be  too  great  to  be 
financed  from  domestic  resources,  and  some 
measure  of  financial  assistance  from  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  has  been 
assumed  by  the  mission.  To  increase  public 
revenues,  the  mission  recommends  that  the 
taxes  on  individual  incomes  be  raised,  tbit 
charges  made  for  State  and  local  government 
services  be  increased  and  that  governmenl 
reserves  be  drawn  down. 


Italo-Chlnese  Trade 

Interest  in  trading  possibilities  with  China 
is  constantly  growing  in  Italy,  writes  our 
Rome  correspondent  Alvise  Scarfoglio.  Im¬ 
portant  personalities  of  Italian  economic  life 
met  last  June  in  Milan  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Centre  for  the  Development  of  Cultural 
and  Economic  Relations  with  China.  The 
session  was  opened  by  post-war  Premier 
Senator  Ferruccio  Parri,  and  many  speaken, 
among  them  Signor  Dagnino,  demanded  a 
resumption  of  political  and  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  China.  The  latter  speaker  drew 
attention  to  the  phenomenon  of  “  triangula¬ 
tion  "  in  Italo-Chinese  trade,  that  is  exports 
from  China  delivered  to  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  people's  democracies  which  are  iv- 
exported  to  Western  European  countries, 
resulting  in  heavy  cost  and  tremendous 
speculations. 

The  meeting  was  given  great  prominence 
by  24  Ore,  important  economic  daily,  which 
is  largely  controlled  by  industrialists  and 
businessmen  pursuing  an  economic  policy 
not  wholly  in  agreement  with  that  of  the  De 
Gasperi  and  Scelba  regimes.  It  is  significant 
to  recall  that,  in  former  days,  24  Ore  often 
published  articles  by  Signor  Gronchi, 
Italy's  present  Head  of  State.  The  latter  has 
been  a  successful  businessman  himself,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  those 
financial  circles  which  now  aim  at  the  le- 
opening  of  trade  relations  with  China. 


Equipment  for  Indian  Steel  Works 
A  number  of  factories  in  the  USSR  will 
provide  equipment  for  the  big  iron  and  sted 
works  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  to  build  in 
India. 
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YOU  RKAP  I’ROFITS  —  not  fuel  bills  —  when  you  farm 
with  Ferguson  !  Heavier  tractors  waste  much  of  their 
power  — and  the  fuel  you  feed  them  —  on  moving 
themselves.  The  Ferguson’s  power  goes  into  the  job. 
THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  is  successfully  employed  in 
7f)  countries  all  over  the  world. 
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QUALITY  PAYS— FARM  WITH  FERGUSON 


Ferguson  Iraelors.  sold  bv  ^lassey-Ha^ris-^erguson  (F.xport)  Ltd.,  are  manufartiired  by  The  Standard  Motor  Co.  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England, 
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The  Taganrog  Krasny  Kotelschik  (Red 
Boiler)  Works  has  been  given  an  order  for 
power  equipment  for  the  heating  and  power 
plant  of  the  future  enterprise.  This  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  of  the  most  up-to-date  type  and 


{continued  from  p.  30) 

Malayan  League  of  Friendship 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Malayan 
League  of  Friendship  was  held  on  June  29 
at  the  House  of  Commons,  with  Mr.  W.  T. 
Proctor,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  Among  the 
initial  members  were  parliamentarians  from 
both  Houses,  the  Malayan  Commissioner 
Enche  Othman  bin  Mohamed,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  various  Malayan  organisations. 

The  meeting  adopted  the  Constitution  and 
Rules  of  the  League  which  aims  at  achieving 
independence  for  Malaya  within  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  by  constitutional  means  and  at 
fostering  friendship  and  fraternity  between 
Malaya  and  the  UK  as  well  as  among  the 
Malayan  communities.  The  League  wants 
to  encourage  the  setting  up  of  suitable 
democratic  machinery  for  the  establishment 
of  security  and  economic  prosperity  of 
Malaya  and  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
development  of  educational  and  social 
facilities  within  Malaya.  It  is  a  non-party 
organisation,  open  to  all  people  of  goodwill 
who  believe  in,  and  accept,  the  principle  of 
sound  democratic  government. 

President  of  the  League  is  Lord  Ogmore, 
and  Mr.  W.  T.  Proctor,  M.P.,  its  chairman. 
It  has  an  impressive  list  of  patrons  (including 
Mr.  A.  Creech-Jones,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Griffiths, 
M.P.,  and  the  Earl  of  Listowel)  and  of  Vice- 
Presidents  nearly  all  of  whom  are  drawn 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  General 
Secretary  is  Mrs.  Lucy  Proctor. 

Lord  Ogmore,  speaking  about  the  future 
work  of  the  League,  said  that  if  a  country 
was  achieving  its  independence,  it  needed 
more  help  and  support  than  at  any  other 
time  of  its  history.  It  was  essential  that 


control  of  the  boilers  will  be  fully  automatic. 

Taganrog  boilermakers  will  provide  boilers 
of  the  latest  design  to  use  the  exhaust  gases 
of  blast  furnaces  and  coke  ranges. 

The  Uralmash  Works  has  begun  work  on 


contacts  with  the  West  should  be  kept  up 
and  that  intellectual  and  technical  co-opera¬ 
tion  was  the  best  and  most  concrete  way  by 
which  the  West  could  express  its  sympathies. 
The  League  was  not  aiming  at  becoming  a 
mass  organisation,  but  intended  to  act  as  a 
nucleus  of  influential  friends  of  Malaya  who 
could  quickly  contact  any  experts  whose 
advice  might  be  sought  by  that  country.  The 
interest  in  Malayan  affairs  would  be  furthered 
by  lectures  and  social  functions. 

Punjab  Painter 

Satish  Gujral,  an  Indian  artist,  an  axhibi- 
tion  of  whose  paintings  was  opened  recently 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  by  the  Indian  High 
Commissioner,  Mrs.  Pandit,  comes  from  the 
Punjab.  The  theme  of  most  of  his  pictures  is 
the  violence  that  followed  the  partition  of 
India.  He  paints  with  power  and  feeling  and 
with  the  use  of  violent  colours  and  patterns 
conveys  the  suffering  of  his  people.  Eight  of 
the  28  paintings  were  done  in  India  during 
the  four  years  after  Independence  and  the 
others  were  executed  in  the  last  two  years 
when  he  was  in  Mexico.  They  make  a 
striking  impression,  although  some  of  the 
pieces  are  repetitive  in  ideas  and  treatment. 

ConserratlTes,  Commoiiwealtli  Discusskm 

The  Conservative  Commonwealth  Council 
which  met  in  London  recently  gave  special 
attention  to  South-East  Asia  when  it  dis¬ 
cussed  political,  economic,  educational  and 
other  matters  relating  to  the  Commonwealth. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Council  that  the  Commonwealth  was  now 
passing  through  a  very  crucial  phase  and  the 
progress  of  its  member  countries  as  well  as 
the  relations  between  them  in  the  future 
would  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  quality 


orders  for  India.  The  factory’s  designers  ate 
working  on  plans  for  a  blooming  mill  and 
rail  and  girder  mills. 

Sino-Soviet  Technical  Co-operation 
The  Sino-Soviet  Commission  on  Scientific 
and  Technical  Co-operation  has  concluded 
its  second  session  in  Peking  last  month. 
According  to  the  agreement  reached,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  to  supply  free  to  China 
technical  information  for  the  construction  of 
coal  mines,  ore  concentration,  plants  and 
power  stations  and  for  the  building  of  loco¬ 
motives  and  rolling  stock,  as  well  as  blue 
prints  for  manufacturing  rolling  machines, 
turbines,  metal-working  and  other  machines, 
technological  information  for  producini 
high-quality  steel,  paints,  dye-stuffs  and 
other  industrial  products.  In  return  China 
will  supply  technical  information  on  the 
production  of  silk,  cellulose,  paper,  ferro¬ 
concrete  pipes,  certain  chemical  products 
and  oil-bearing  crops. 

Export  Lorry  No.  5,000  for  China 
The  5,000th  export  lorry  type  “  H  3  A" 
has  been  completed  in  the  state-owned 
Horch  motor  works  in  Zwickau  (German 
Democratic  Republic),  and  is  now  on  its 
way  to  China.  The  “  H  3  A  ”  has,  in  recent  j 
years,  become  a  common  sight  on  the  roads 
in  China. 


of  leadership  that  Britain  was  able  to  provide. 

The  Council  took  note  of  the  danger  of 
Communism  in  Asia  and  stressed  in  this 
context  the  need  for  increased  co-operation 
between  the  West  and  the  Asian  members  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  view  was  expressed 
that  although  the  Colombo  Plan  and  the 
various  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  wen 
helping  admirably  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  South-East  Asia,  it  would  not  k 
desirable  that  the  Commonwealth  factor 
should  be  completely  merged  “  in  som 
amorphous  conception  of  South-East  Asiu 
Aid.” 

The  housing  problem  in  Hong  Kong  aod 
Malaya  was  another  subject  which  received 
the  particular  attention  of  the  CoundL 
Every  administration  of  the  Colonial  Empire, 
it  was  said,  has  been  faced  with  a  housioi 
problem  since  the  end  of  the  war,  but  tht 
Government  of  Hong  Kong  has  had  to  deil 
with  complexities  that  are  unlikely  to  haw 
been  experienced  elsewhere.  At  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  Colony,  it  was  reported  that  H 
per  cent  of  the  tenement  housing,  acommo- 
dating  about  160,000  Chinese,  and  72  pa 
cent  of  the  European  type  domestic  premise) 
had  been  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged 
To  this  situation  has  been  added  the  furtha 
problem  of  refugees  from  Communist  China 
The  population  of  the  island  is  now  over  tw 
and  a  half  million,  compared  to  1,6(X),(XX 
in  1941.  The  Government  is  faced  with  th 
twin  problem  of  resettling  some  300, (XK 
squatters  living  in  huts  and  about  3S0,(XX 
people  who  are  inadequately  and  squalidlf 
hoiued.  Squatter  resettlement  was  reportoi 
as  half  completed  and  rehousing  had  reachrc 
the  stage  where  a  programme  had  bed 
drawn  up  and  the  first  part  was  just  starting 


During  his  recent  short  stay  in  Britain,  U  Nu,  Prime  Minister  of  Burma,  inspected  the 
Glasgow  shipbuilding  yards  of  Yarrow  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Glasgow.  This  firm  is  building  steel 
raised-propeller  motor  vessels  to  the  order  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Burma. 
Picture  .shows  Sir  Harold  Yarrow  and  Mr.  Eric  Yarrow  conducting  the  Prime  Minister 
through  the  .shipbuilding  yards 
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Oil  means  people 


The  Shell  companies,  in  their  operations  across  the 
world,  pay  the  wages  of  about  250,000  people.  Good 
wages  for  good  work.  People  who  make  their  careers 
with  Shell  seldom  look  over  their  shoulders  for  better 
prospects  or  better  treatment  in  other  jobs. 

The  Shell  family  is  of  all  races,  creeds  and  colours.  Of  the 
250,000  on  the  payrolls,  more  than  240,000  are  nationals 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  work.  Oil  pioneering  has 
often  done  much  to  improve  and  steady  the  economy 
of  a  country  by  providing  revenue  for  its  treasury, 
and  employment,  wages  and  buying  power  for  its  workers. 

Finding,  producing  or  refining  oil  in  a  hitherto  uninhabited 
region  can  involve  ^e  creation  of  whole  new  communities 
with  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  health  services,  roads  . .  . 
and  a  real  sense  of  dvic  pride.  These  sodal  services  may 
add  greatly  to  operating  costs,  but  that  is  welfare. 

For  every  man  or  woman  who  works  with  Shell, 
another  1,000  depend  on  Shell  to  make  the  wheels  of 
their  world  go  round.  The  products  of  Shell  Research 
equip  your  garage  (oil  and  petrol),  your  garden  (insectiddes 
and  weed  killers),  your  kitchen  (detergents  and  kerosine) 
and  your  dressing-table  (cosmetics  and  medicines). 

Shell  employ  people  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

They  serve  people  by  the  hundred  millions. 


people  matter  to 


THE  SHELL  PETROLEUM  CO.  LTD.,  ST.  HELEN’S  COURT,  LONDON,  E.&3. 
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When  scientists  of  Bristol  University  decided  to  extend  their  atonuc  research 
into  the  stratosphere,  they  faced  many  difficulties.  They  needed  a  balloon  to  lift:  their  instruments 


Up  and  up  -  to  of  material  no  thicker  than  a  hair,  yet  able  to 

^  withstand  the  ultra-violet  rays  that  would  strike  it, 

il/  •  and  temperatures  that  would  reach  as  low  as  io8°F. 

below  freezing.  What  they  sought  they  found  —  in  ‘Alkathcne’,  I.C.I.’s 

brand  of  polythene.  The  same  material  is  being  increasingly  used  —  to  come  down  to  earth 

as  a  packaging  material  for  foodstuffs  and  other  commodities  in  daily  use.  ‘Alkathene*  is  also 

used  to  insulate  the  new  transatlantic  telephone  cables,  to  make  cold  water  pipes,  and  aU 
manner  of  fancy  goods  from  lampshades  to  washing-up  bowls. 


to  a  height  of  i8  miles.  The  envelope  had  to  be  made 
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When  scientists  of  Bristol  University  decided  to  extend  their  atomic  research 

into  the  stratosphere,  they  faced  many  difficulties.  They  needed  a  balloon  to  lift  their  instruments 

to  a  height  of  i8  miles.  The  envelope  had  to  be  made 

Up  and  up  -  to  of  material  no  thicker  than  a  hair,  yet  able  to 

AAA  -ff-  f  withstand  the  ultra-violet  rays  that  would  Strike  it, 

^  vf  ^  VW  1.1/  •  and  temperatures  that  would  reach  as  low  as  io8°F. 

below  freezing.  What  they  sought  they  found  —  in  ‘Alkathene’,  I.C.I.’s 
brand  of  polythene.  The  same  material  is  being  increasingly  used  —  to  come  down  to  earth  — 

as  a  packaging  material  for  foodstuffs  and  other  commodities  in  daily  use.  ‘Alkathene’  is  also 

used  to  insulate  the  new  transatlantic  telephone  cables,  to  make  cold  water  pipes,  and  all 
manner  of  fancy  goods  from  lampshades  to  washing-up  bowls. 


TTiMi,  and  in  a  thousand  kindred  ways,  I.C.I.'s  research  Lie  I 
and  production  are  serving  Industry.  vSwS" 
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